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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, lone or two large farms in the country, they 
have been upon rather a restricted scale. I 
BY JOSIAH TATUM, ‘have said that horses are almost universally 
‘soiled; the same may be said of much of the 
fat stock, which is in preparation for an early 
market, and especially for the agricultural 
\shows. Fatting sheep in England, are gen- 
PHILADELPHIA. erally folded, and in most cases the feed is 
oe Pee Pe ‘cut or pulled for them, and they are fed from 
Price ; Si Tis oi mangers or troughs. Other stock is gene- 
ae eee Forconditions see last page. rally grazed, an witle: en: Indeed, Sa Tahite 
— HOF the country, especially in Scotland and 
Ireland, there is a large portion of the coun- 
try which does not admit of, or would not 
pay the expense of cultivation, and this is 
\devoted to grazing, as the only beneficial 
‘use to which it can be applied. 

I am bound to say that soiling is not uni- 
versally approved. Mr. Stephens, the emi- 
nent author of the Book of the Farm, says 
ithat he has tried twice the experiment of 
jsoiling his horses, but failed in both cases; 
at one time for want of cutting grass, the 
a of, or be looked upon as entirely abandoned.||seeond cutting having entirely failed that 
coal farmer must judge for himself, and form his|/vear; and the other time, for want of straw 
i. aonan oe a practice accordingly. The edi-|)for jitter, until the arrival of the new crop. 
mamensee that ae situations and cir- [the latter reason seems to me about as ap- 
alee tho sian, Matar eben judicious management,)'propriate and valid an objection against soil- 

on ete ee ing, as it would be to have said that his ex- 

Om ath tee ee ee: on | periment of soiling failed because he had 
¢ ery farmer's Sede ed ee = ""f\\no stalls in which to tie his cattle, and no 
I ” ‘ |\troughs from which to feed them. Litter is 
» AYE seen several instances of soiling a in order to reap from soiling 
_ Jl country; but with the exception of|iall the advantages which it may afford in 


"ee milk establishments in the towns, and||the production of manure; but it is difficult 
42—Vou, XL—No. 5. 
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We have from time to time drawn liberally from the 
rarious No’s. of Colman’s Tour. In the Cabinet for 
Teath month last, we gave an extract on the above 
sheet, and now offer to our readers, or such of them 
co not take the work, still further remarks and 
Natements in relation to it. From some cause or an- 
ether, soiling has not succeeded, or been adopted per- 
manently, to much extent in this vicinity: and no 
toukt there are sufficient reasons why it has not been. 
Weare entirely of the mind that it should not be lost 
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aged establishment, he was then soiling = 
teen cows in clean, well ventilated, and = 
venient stables. He a that these cou. 
upon an average, give him £15 10s. 9 ven, 
each, and this solatalgnithy from the a 
the milk. He estimates “that a cow fox ,. 
the house will make twenty-five ton: of 
manure, which will be iiiieioes for an 
acre of ground.” I am afraid in this ca. 
my friend overrates the quantity. He »». 
he can, “on an average, keep a coy =, 
every two English acres of and.” | belie: 
that, with proper pains and cultivation, , 
cow a | be kept upon less than two acres 
I have known a cow very well kept po: 
one acre through the year, and a portion of 
hay annually sold from the same grown) 
“Such,” he adds, “are the advantages of 
house-feeding. There may be difficulties » 
keeping cattle in houses; but people sheu\ 
have patience, and not let difficulties over. 
come them. The advantages that arise from 
house-feeding are a larger quantity of ma- 
nure and much more milk; and such being 
the case, it would appear strange that men 
should continue to practise the old plan. 
The system is applicable to a large farm, as 
well as to a small one. In England the 
farmers do not keep half a sufficient stock 
upon their farms. ‘They keep a great num. 
ber of sheep, but not sufficient to compen- 
sate for the short stock of cattle. But 
may be objected that, on a very large farm, 
say 1000 acres, it is difficult to erect a cow- 
house sufficiently large to accommodate 1s 
many cattle as would be necessary. The 
difficulty can be easily obviated. Let « 
number of cottages be erected on the farm; 
and beside them let cow-houses be built, 
that the persons residing in the cottages can 
take care of the cattle in the houses next to 
their own. Let the young cattle be in one 
house; the milch cattle in another; the fi 
cattle in another; and it will be found, a 
once, that the system is as applicable tos 
large farm as toa small one.” Mr. Skilling, 
it will be seen from these statements, is 0! 4 
sanguine temperament; but the observatuns 
of a man so experienced as he, are entitied 
certainly toa respectful hearing. _ 
He goes on to say, “ The house itself must 
be airy, well ventilated, and perfectly clean. 
The animals must be well curried 9” 
brushed every day.” His stables and the 
occupants gave ample evidence that he _ 
tised what ea “There ois ad 
be one particular person to superinten® © 
pay attention to the feeding; and one of the 
most important parts of his duty 1s, '° 
certain the appetite of every beast. Cows 
like other animals, will eat less of ee 
and they ought to be supplied according 


to understand with what propriety it can be 
objected to the practice of soiling, that it 
fails, when that failure is not in any way 
the fault of the system, but grows out o 
the deficiency or neglect of him who makes 
the experiment. e former objection has 
a good deal of force; and it would be great 
imprudence or improvidence to undertake a 
system of soiling without an ample prepara- 
lion against such contingencies. 

It does not come within my province, in 
this case, to detail what has been done in 
the United States in the way of soiling. 
The experiments of Josiah Quincy, Esq., 
on his estate in Quincy, Mass., made with 
great intelligence and acuteness, are detailed 
most fully in the Reports of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society. 1 have in other 

ublications referred to a dairy of Robert 

mith, Esq., near Baltimore, where a hun- 
dred milch cows were soiled. Another sim- 
ilar establishment I have visited on Long 
Island, N. Y., where an equal or larger 
number of cows are soiled. I have like- 
wise, in former reports, mentioned the ad- 
mirable experiment of a small farmer in 
Waltham, Mass., who, from three cows 
carefully soiled, and allowed to recreate 
themselves for two hours a day in the barn- 
yard, produced at the rate of thirty pounds 
of butter per week, for three months. But 
I will refer to some cases which have come 
under my observation here, always finding 
occasion to regret the extreme difficulty o 
obtaining from farmers in general very ex- 
act accounts of any of their farming opera- 
tions. 

I shall give first the experience of Mr. 
Skilling, the intelligent and skilful manager 
of the schoo] farm at Glasnevin, near Dublin. 

At first he was a country schoolmaster, 
having the management of four and a hal 
acres of land. “When I adopted the house- 
feeding system,” he says, “my neighbours 
laughed at me, and predicted that my cattle 
would die; others said the cattle would 
give no milk. I lived neara village, through 
which I led my cows twice a day to water. 
They had a good appearance, as they were 
well fed; rae they ran through the village 
wild and full of spirit. This showed they 
were in no danger of dying ; and when they 
saw—for I was closely watched—firkin after 
firkin of butter going to market, they began 
to think there could be no great deficiency 
in the milk. I fed them on mangel-wurzel 
and turnips; and when other cows were dry, 
mine were giving milk. During three years 
I kept three cows, and sold £6 worth of but- 
ter each year from each cow, besides having 
a sufficiency for a family of six persons.” 

When I visited Mr. Skilling’s well man- 
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they require it, being kept rather with an 
appetite, than otherwise. As soon as the 
enimal has eaten its food, all refuse should 
be immediately taken away, and nothing 
qyffered to remain in the stalls before it. 
The cattle will know the hour of feeding as 
correctly as the clock tells it, and will be 
jisappointed and fretted if neglected. This 
neglect is prejudicial both to milking and 
fattening. Every farmer who cultivates his 
iand in a proper manner, will have plenty o 
food for his cows in the house, summer and 
winter, and of various kinds. Cows, like 
other animals, are capricious in their appe- 
tites; they will not agree with being con- 
stantly confined to the same kind of food. 
No matter how nutritious in itself, there 
ought to be a variety; a change, if possible, 
for every feed.” ‘This is the mode of feed- 
ing which, he says, he himself has found 
eligible. “I give six feeds in the day, sum- 
mer and winter, beginning at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, and ending at 9 in the even- 
ing, viz., at 6, at 8, at 12, at 3, at 6, at 9. 
They get water in their stalls at 10 in the 
morning, and at 5 in the afternoon; they are 
likewise turned out one hour, from 10 to 11, 
where they exercise, and drink if they 
choose. The kinds of food I use chiefly are 
the following: In summer, at 6, I feed with 
perennial or Italian rye grass and clover; at 
8, with cabbages or Jeaves; at 12, with cut 
hay and straw; [this feed is to prevent the 
action of too much green feed upon them; a 
cow in health ought never to be purging; i 
she is, both milk and flesh are running off;] 
at 3, upon vetches; at 6, upon mangel-wur- 
zel leaves, rape, cleanings of ditches, or 
other refuse of the farm or garden; at 9, 
clover or grass, or this may again be dried 
feed, if the state of the bowels requires it. 
In winter, at 6, first feed with steamed food ; 
at 8, with turnips, raw; at 12, with cut hay 
and straw; at 3, with mangel-wurzel raw; 
at 6, with steamed food; at 9, with hay and 
straw. Water must be given or offered, 
end plenty of salt used in the steamed food. 

is mode, after much experience, I have 
found high] advantageous for all my cattle.” 
He adds, “I have ascertained that when my 
present farm was in pasture, it pastured 
eighteen cows in summer; but now it feeds 
“ixteen cows and three horses, all the year 
round, and I have as large a proportion o 
grain crops on the same land as most other 
people, besides,” 

[have thought that these details, all o 
which came under my own observation, 
ae be interesting to my readers; and I 
a refer to some oe on a small 
“cale, on the estate of Lord Gosford, in the 
“ounty of Armagh, Ireland, already spoken 





of, under the management of William Black- 
er, Esq., who may be considered as the au- 
thor of house-feeding in [reland. 

I had the gratification of a most instruc- 
tive visit with this gentleman, among seve- 
ral of his smal] tenants, who everywhere 
greeted him with a warmth of welcome 
which showed their deep sense of his kind- 
ness. Indeed, many of them, through his 
judicious and beneficent agency, had been 
recovered from a condition of want, discou- 
ragement, suffering, and debt, and placed in 
circumstances of independence, comfort, con- 
tentment, and improvement; and I know 
not who are more to be envied than those 
persons who have it in their power to confer 
such benefactions, and who are permitted to 
see the beneficent fruit of their labours. 

I shall be excused if I interrupt the course 
of my subject to speak of the means by 
which these changes, which here meet the 
eye and warm the heart, and form such an 
affecting contrast to the indescribably wretch- 
ed condition of many of the cottiers of Ire- 
land, have been brought about. 

The numerous tenantry among whom he 
was placed, and a large proportion of whom 
were the occupiers of very small holdings, 
laboured under two great difficulties,—igno- 
rance of the best mode, and the want of the 
means, of cultivating their grounds,—diffi- 
culties which press heavily upon a great 
portion of the Irish population. The best 
of all charities is that which helps the un- 
fortunate to help themselves. ‘To under- 
stand the condition of Ireland,—unlike, it is 
said, that which exists in any other part of 
the civilized world,—it is necessary to go 
into Ireland. My eye never before rested 
upon, my imagination could scarcely exag- 
gerate, the state of destitution and degrada- 
tion, as far as their condition was concerned, 
in which I saw millions of these people liy- 
ing. The whole blame of this condition is 
not to be charged, as is too often done, upon 
the landlords. If, as is well known, there 
are too many landlords who neglect, there 
are those who seek to perform, their duty, 
and to discharge their high responsibilities, 
and who, actuated by an ardent spirit of 
eens are sincerely anxious to ame- 
iorate the condition of their dependents, 
and to raise them from their low estate, 
But what can be done with people who are 
satisfied to burrow in a mud cabin, or a mere 
hole in the earth, and to marry, and live, and 
to bring children into the world, upon pov- 
erty and potatoes? Mr. Blacker, with the 
codéperation of the nobleman whose estate 
he manages, has effected the most beneficial 
changes among his tenants, by stimulating 
their pride, by multiplying their wants, by 
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calling out their self-respect, by teachin 
them the best modes of management, an 
assisting them to pursue these modes. two pigs 
His first ae was to employ some re-|| E. F. occupies nine acres. Had last yx 
spectable and skilful farmers from Scotland,||three cows; this year he is keeping , 
well qualified to teach, who were to servel|sold last year about £40 of produce, exci, 
as agricultural instructors. They a sive of butter. His cows produce about «. 


been rotted, the beneficial effects of 


eed aS the ap 
plication were most striking. . 


He Talaed 





themselves to occupy a small farm, on)\ven pounds of butter each per week, 
which they were to exhibit an example of} All this is spade husbandry and house. 
the best mode of management and cultiva-|feeding. I shall proceed to give some oth. 
tion; and within a prescribed district, they||statements, which did not come under », 
were to visit the cottiers and small tenants,||particular observation, but with which \; 
and instruct them in these improvements, |Blacker was kind enough to make me 4¢. 
looking after them frequently, reporting) /quainted. 
them, and encouraging them by the promise}; G. H. stated that he had fed his stock o 
of handsome premiums for superior skill and|/four cows and two calves upon one acre an¢ 
industry, to be bestowed at the annual agri-||two roods of land* all summer, being about 
cultural meeting, at the close of the year.|jone rood and four perches for each cow, after 
In addition to this, through his Scotch agents,||allowing for the calves, and had three roods 
or by himself, Mr. Blacker offered the ten-|jof turnips, and one of rape, for winter. [js 
aiits aid in the form of seeds, artificial ma-|;whole occupation amounted to eight acres 
nures, improved implements, and sometimes)jand three roods of land. His stock, of fay; 
a cow, the expense of which was all to be|icows and two calves, he stated, late in the 
ultimately reimbursed. The plan has suc-/jautumn, had been fed, through the summer 
ceeded admirably. One of the first visits|\and up to that time, upon clover and vetches, 
was to a small farmer, who had been at one||on the same piece of ground which formerly, 
time negligent, addicted to intemperance,| in grazing, kept only one cow, and that poor. 
deeply in debt, and wholly discouraged, and/|ly. This man added, that he was satisfied 
without even a cow, so important a blessing||that there was no way in which land could 
in a poor man’s family. His habits were||be made to produce so much, or by which it 
now changed; he had applied himself most}\could be brought into such heart, as by the 
diligently to the cultivation and improve-||soiling system, and four-course rotation of 
ment of his little farm; he had paid his|crops. He was just beginning to feel the 
debts; he was keeping two or three cows,|\benefit of it, his land being now all perfectly 
and now felt the pride and wore the port of|/clean, every inside ditch levelled, not a spot 
aman. It would be difficult to say what}\in the whole that was not productive, and 
superior benefaction he could have bestowed||not any of it whatever in pasture. 
upon such a man; and the beneficence was/|| I. J. states that when he came to his farm, 
gratefully appreciated; for there is a chord||four years ago, he could only keep one cow, 
in the human heart from which the touch of||and two acres of such pasture as it afforded 
disinterested kindness seldom fails to bring ‘een only sufficient to summer-feed her; that 
a response. he had gradually increased his stock from 
I will give the returns of some of these|!year to year, until he had now three good 
small! tenants. cows and a horse, on his eight acres of land, 
A. B. has fourteen acres. He keeps four|jand had now more acres manured than be 
cows and a horse. The sales from the pro-||then found roods. 
duce of his cows amounted in the year to|| K. L. states that where formerly he had 
£17 beyond the supplies of his family. Un-||only two cows, a heifer, and a pony, he now 
der the system of house-feeding, he says he ‘had five cows, two heifers, and one goo 
can keep four cows where he could keep|jhorse, upon his sixteen acres, kept on clover 
only one before. Such a place as this, it is|}and vetches in summer, on cabbage in te 
clear, should not be burdened with a horse. autumn, and turnips in the winter and 
Each acre of his land, he stated, gave him a/|spring. . 
profit of £5. | M. N. occupied twenty-three acres © 
C. D. cultivated eight and a half acres,||land. His stock was seven cows, two heli 
in potatoes, flax, oats, turnips, &c., &c. Heljers, one calf, and two horses, which were 
kept two cows, but had wisely sold his horse.||kept in good condition; and besides this, % 
He paid £9 15s. rent, and had cleared, in| 
the previous year, £43, exclusive of butter ' ’ a diated 
used in his family. His oats were a magni- | * I suppose, in these cases, the Irish acre 1s in'""™ 
ficent crop; and where they had been ma-) which, to the English statute acre, is as the square o 
nured with the water in which his flax had) 14 to the square of 1), or as 19% to 121. 
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had nine hundred stooks of excellent oats, 
and an acre of flax. 

OQ. P. occupied six acres of land. Two 
acres and two roods were in potatoes, one 
acre in turnips, and he produced about thirty 
barrels of oats. He house-fed three cows, 
three calves, and an ass; he made three fir- 
kins of butter; he had two pigs; he had to 
support a family of eleven persons; and yet 
he had twenty barrels of potatoes to sell. 

Q. R. held four acres, one rood, and twen- 
ty perches of land. 
‘tatoes in arable land, and three roods in 
reclaimed bog, of which he had reclaimed 
two acres; he had one acre of turnips; he 
had ten barrels of oats to sel]; he had made 
three firkins of butter during the summer; 
he had house-fed two cows and two heifers. 
He had thirteen in a family to support, and 
he expected to sell ten barrels of potatoes; 
had already sold three pigs at a profit, after 
paying their cost, of £5. 

S. T. held five acres of land. He had 
two acres of potatoes, three roods of turnips, 
twenty perches of flax. He had house-fed 
three cows and a genet. He had made 
three firkins of butter, and had twenty-four 
barrels of oats and fifteen barrels of potatoes 
to sell. 

I do not deem it necessary to multiply 
these examples, although more are within 
my reach. I need not point out the conclu- 
sions to which they lead. T'wo things, how- 
ever, deserve particular attention. The first 
is, that none of the product of the land is 
lost or wasted. ‘The second, which reveals 
the whole secret of success, is in the large 
quantity of manure which is obtained upon 
this system. It is confidently stated that, 
where everything is well managed and saved, 
a single cow will furnish ample manure, in 
the course of the year, to be applied to an 
acre of ground. Ido not recollect that, in 
any of the cases which I visited, any pro- 
vision was made for saving the liquid ma- 
nure in a tank, so as to be applied by sprink- 
ling to the land. This, if properly done, as 
may be seen from Mr. Dickenson’s example, 
would have greatly increased the resources 
of these smal) farmers. 

How far the system is applicable in other 
cases, every farmer must determine from the 
circumstances in which he is placed. I have 
no hesitation in saying that there is no farm- 
er who keeps live stock, to whom the subject 
's not worthy of attention. Perhaps there 
is no farmer with whom it may not very ad- 
vantageously be to a degree applicable. The 
moving spring of every farmer’s success is 
'’ manure heap; and how the manure heap 
no created and enlarged every one 
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| The great matter to be considered is, how 

to obtain a supply of succulent food through- 
out the whole year. With us in the United 
States, the plant of Indian corn, for a part 
of the season, cut green, and as early as it 
will bear cutting, furnishes the richest and 
most abundant of all provision. It may be 
sown broadcast or in drills, and so as to fur- 
nish a succession of feed until the frost 
comes. This advantage cannot be had here 

The Italian rye grass is an admirable 
plant for this purpose. In addition to this, 
there is a a of rye, called St. John’s 
day rye, lately introduced here, which grows 
luxuriantly, and comes into a state fit to be 
repeatedly cut very early. I saw this plant 
cultivated on Mr. Pusey’s estate, and there 
brought into most advantageous contrast 
with the common rye, which was sown in 
the same field. 

For house-feeding, likewise, lucerne is 
sometimes cultivated, although not so ex- 
tensively in England as I had expected to 
have found it. This requires to be sown on 
tich soil; broadcast, if the land is clean; but 
in narrow drills, so as to admit of being 
hoed, if it is likely to be infested with 
weeds, which, in truth, constitute a princi- 
pal obstacle to its cultivation. It is believed 
there is no more nutritious food to be found 
for cattle and horses, and none from which 
so Jarge a product can be obtained from an 
acre, save only Indian corn, in a favourable 
climate and soil. It is stated confidently, 
but perhaps cacernaaty. that an acre of 
_— lucerne will keep four or five horses 
rom May to October, when cut just as the 
flower opens. It requires a dry, rich, loamy 
soil. The climate of Scotland is said to be 
too cold for it; but I have known very good 
crops of it produced in the neighbourhood of 
Boston, New England. Clover—the com- 
mon red clover—furnishes an excellent arti- 
cle for soiling, scarcely inferior to any thing 
which can be found; but its cultivation is 
too familiar for me to enlarge upon it. 

The article mainly depended on in Eng- 
land for soiling, especially for horses, is 
vetches or tares. These furnish a very 
large amount of feed, and there is at least 
one kind which may be cut more than once 
inaseason. Of the vetches which are cul- 
tivated for the purpose of svuiling in England 
there are two kinds; one, which will bear 
to be sown in the autumn; the other, which 
is sown in the spring, to afford late summer 
or autumn feed. As well as I could learn, 
there is no observable difference in them, 
but that one will endure the winter, and 
consequently will afford early spring feed, 
and the other kind will not endure the win- 
ter; and the general impression is, that 
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these peculiarities are the result of cultiva- 
tion and habit, rather than of original con- 
stitution, if the term may be so applied. 

After the early and trying part of the sea- 
son is past, the crops of turnips, swedes, 
mangel-wurzel, and various tribes of cab- 
bage, under industrious and good cultiva- 
tion, will furnish an abundant supply o 
food; in respect to some of them, first in 
their leaves, and next in their bulbs and 
roots. Rape is likewise cultivated very ex- 
tensively, especially in Lincolnshire, for the 
folding and feeding of sheep. As far as my 
observation extended, it is not usually cut 
for sheep; but a temporary fence is put up 
round a portion of the field, and they are 
turned in upon it. This being eaten, an- 
other enclosure is made; and in this way 
they successively enter upon the different 
portions of the field. 

That a variety of food is conducive to the 
health of the animals, and to the increase o 
the milk of the cows, seems well established 
by general opinion and by actual experiment. 
Dried food is much less conducive to milk 
and to fatness than green; and the effect o 
dry straw is to produce almost immediately 
a great diminution of milk. Hay is condu- 
cive to health, and to milk, in proportion to 
the succulent state in which it has been 
cured, provided, however, it has attained 
some substantial growth before being cut.— 
Colman’s Tour, No. 7. 































serve to lead the water from the roof to ») , 
earth. For this purpose, it is sufficient 4, 
solder to the lower end of the gutter q ». 
and of sheet copper two or three inch. 
wide, surrounding it with charcoal, and er. 
tinuing it out from the house until it ter,,. 
nates in moist ground. The upper ends ,/ 
these gutters are generally soldered to the 
roof; but if they are not in metallic connec. 
tion, the two should be joined by a slip of 
sheet copper. The only part of the hoys 
unprotected by this arrangement wil] be t}; 
eet and in order to secure these. » 
will only be necessary to erect a short tod 
against the chimney, soldered at its lower 
end to the metal of the roof, and extendin» 
ae or twenty inches above the top of the 
ue. 

Considerable discussion in late years has 
taken place in reference to the transmission 
of electricity along a conductor; whether it 
passes through the whole capacity of the 
rod or is principally confined to the surface. 
From a series of experiments presented to 
the American Philosophical Society, by Prof 
Henry, on this subject, it appears that the 
electrical discharge passes, or tends to pass, 
principally at the surface; and as an orii- 
nary sized house is commonly furnished with 
two to four perpendicular gutters—generally 
two in front and two in the rear—the cur. 
face of these will be sufficient to conduct, 
silently the most violent discharge which 
ee fall from the clouds.—Silliman’s Jour- 
n 
A simple Method of Protecting from 

Lightning, Buildings with Metallic 

Roofs. 


By Pror. Henry, from Proceedings of American Phil, 
Foc., June 20th, 1845. 


A Worp 79 Boys.—T he “ Learned Black- 
smith” says, Boys, did you ever think that 
this great world, with all its wealth and 
woe, with all its mines and mountains, 
oceans, seas, and rivers, with all its slip 
ping, its steamboats, railroads, and magnetic 
telegraphs; with all its millions of dark!y 
groping men, and all the science and pro- 
gress of ages, will soon be given over to the 
hands of the boys of the present age! boys 
like’ you, assembled in school rooms, or play- 
ing without them, on both sides of the At 
lantic? Believe it, and look abroad upon 
your inheritance and get ready to enter 
upon its possession. The Kings, Presidents, 
Governors, Statesmen, Philosophers, Minis 
ters, Teachers, Men, of the future, are ®' 
Boys, whose feet, like yours, cannot reach 
the floor, when seated on the benches upo® 
which they are learning to master the mone 
syllables of their respective languages. 


On the principle of electrical induction, 
houses thus covered are evidently more lia- 
ble to be struck than those furnished either 
with shingle or tile. Fortunately, however, 
they admit of very simple means of perfect 

rotection. It is evident, from well estab- 

ished principles of electrical action, that if 
the outside of a house were encased entirely 
in a coating of metal, the most violent dis- 
charge which might fall upon it from the 
clouds, would pass silently to the earth with- 
out damaging the house or endangering the 
inmates. It is also evident, that if the house 
be merely covered with a roof of metal, with- 
out projecting chimneys, and this roof were 
put in metallic connection with the ground, 
the building would be perfectly protected. 
To make a protection, therefore, of this kind, 
the professor advises that the metallic root 
be placed in connection with the ground b 
means of the tin or copper gutters whic 





Oxp Jethro Tull said, that if a man we 
too lazy to do anything else on his field, *! 
least he =e to take a stick and keep s* 
ring the soil! 

















For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Observations on the Potatoe Disease. 


Mr. Evrror,—Having observed the pro- 
gress of the potatoe disease somewhat more 
seen much to interest and instruct the stu- 
jent in vegetable physiology. I think it 
proper to give you some of the results of my 
observations. 


{| have noticed that peculiar varieties of 


the potatoe have suffered less from the dis- 
ease, and resisted its attacks longer than 
sme other varieties. The mealy kinds of 
potatoes, by whatever name they may be 
called—and they have various names in va- 
rious sections of the country—have suffered 
much less under the same circumstances, 
than those of a waxy nature. This fact has 
been noticed by several others every year 
since the disease has been so severe, and 
has had the effect to make many believe 
that the disease was caused by a deteriora- 
tion in the potatoe. I will endeavour to 
show that this fact goes to prove the truth 
of my theory. You are aware that [ at- 
tribute the disease to an abundance of car- 
bonie acid, and recommend the alkalies as 
the proper remedy for it. 

The cause of some potatoes being mealy 
and others waxy, is evidently that the mealy 
varieties possess more power to assimilate 
their food, carbonic acid, &c., and convert 
it into starch, than the waxy varieties pos- 
sess, Starch, you are aware, is composed 
of carbon and hydrogen. Now the carbonic 
acid which destroys the waxy variety, is 
apparently assimilated by the mealy variety, 
and made starch of. But this carbonic acid 
may, and does sometimes come so abundant- 
ly, that evenjthe best mealy varieties cannot 
assimilate all of it, and the surplus, if suffi- 
ciently great, will destroy them too; while 
under more favourable circumstances, when 
the disease is not very bad, the mealy varie- 
ty, by using this extra quantity of carbonic 
acid, which would destroy the wasy variety, 
escapes the disease, and a larger crop of po- 
tatoes may be raised. 

You have in your readings seen the views 
of those who hold that the cause of the po- 
‘atoe disease is a loss of vital power in cer- 
‘ain varieties of the potatoe. If it be con- 
sidered that the waxy potatoe has lost a 
part of its vitality, which is retained by the 
mealy variety, then there is some reason, in 
‘ny opinion, for their views. And, indeed, 
there is nothing improbable in the matter, 
or the mealy variety does exercise a power 
‘oat the waxy does not, whether because it 
'as It not to exercise, or something prevents 
, 18 @ matter for future consideration. But 





Observations on the Potatoe Disease.— The Alpaca. 


~josely this season than heretofore, I have! 








that the mealy variety has more vitality, I 
do not doubt, but nevertheless am inclined 
to think that by a proper system of cultiva- 
tion, the wary variety may be placed in 
possession of that principle. A close obser- 
vation, however, in those seasons when the 
disease is great, will show to those who 
hold the idea that this deficiency of vitality 
causes the potatoe disease, that even the 
best varieties will suffer from the disease, 
however great their vitality may be. Thus 
proving that, although the bad varieties of 
the potatoe may be more exposed to the dis- 
ease, that this is no evidence that this bad- 
ness is the cause of the disease. 

Those plants which have been raised from 
the seed of the potatoe apple, may have 
more Vitality than those which have been 
raised for years from the tuber; and in fa- 
vourable seasons, when the disease is not 
very severe, may escape, when those of less 
vitality may suffer; but in seasons of great 
disease, all suffer alike in the end, although 
those of strong vitality may put off the evil 
day longer than the others. Therefore it 
would be best to know and meet the real 
cause of the evil, and thus ensure a heavy 
crop, no matter how bad the season is, or 
what variety of potatoe may be planted. 

It cannot be doubted that if a bad variety 
of potatoe be planted and cultivated properly, 
with every favourable circumstance attend- 
ing it, that its quality may be improved; and 
that on the other hand the best varieties 
may be planted, and if improperly cultivated, 
with every unfavourable circumstance to 
contend with, that its quality may be depre- 
ciated. Hence, whatever may be the sea- 
son, or however bad the variety of the pota- 
toe, if we know the cause of the disease, 
and cultivate the potatoe in the very best 
manner, we may be assured that the result 
will be more beneficial to us than if we pur- 
sued an opposite course. 

I had intended to give you the result of 
other observations in this letter, but perhaps 
this is sufficient for the present. CHeEmico. 

Wilkesbarre, Oct. 30th, 1846. 





The Alpaca. 


Introduction of the Alpaca into Europe.— 
The greatest number of llamas that were 
ever carried to Europe at one time, was a 
herd that arrived at Cadiz, in 1808. It ori- 
ginally consisted of thirty-six individuals, 
including the sorte called llamas, alpacas, 
and vicufias. They were brought from 
Lima, in Peru, and Concepcion, in Chili, to 
Buenos Ayres, by slow journeys of two or 
three leagues. They were fed on the road 
with potatoes, maize, and hay; but when 
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their supply of potatoes was exhausted they 
became so constipated, that it was necessary 
to afford them medical relief. Eleven onl 
of the number arrived at Cadiz, of which 
two died there. These animals were carried 
to Europe as a present from Godoy (Prince 
of Peace,) to the Empress Josephine; but 
they arrived just at the period of his dis- 
race, at the commencement of the Spanish 
Revolution; and the populace, in hatred of 
their late minister, were about to throw the 
llamas into the sea. The governor of Cadiz, 
however, rescued them; and they were given 
in charge to an eminent Spaniard, Don Fran- 
cisco de Theran, who had a fine zoological 
oe at San Lucar de Barraméda, in An- 
alusia, The French armies having subse- 
quently traversed this province, Marshal 
Soult took the llamas under his care; and 
Monsieur Bory de Saint Vincent, a distin- 
guished French naturalist, who accompanied 
the army, studied their habits with great at- 
tention, and made some drawings of them, 
which were afterwards lost at the battle o 
Vittoria. He paid particular attention to 
the quality of their wool, and transmitted 
some specimens of each sort to the Academy 
of Sciences, at Paris. It appears from the 
report of M. de Saint Vincent and Don 
Francisco de Theran, that the fleece of the 
alpa-vigonia—the cross between the vicuiia 
and the alpaca—is much longer and six 
times heavier, than that of any other va- 


been eleven or twelve years old when ; 
died. . 

“It was fonder of browsing than grazing 
One remarkable fact I cannot help mentio,, 
ing, and that is, that it never drank anythin» 
during the whole time I had it, though re. 
canted offered drink. I fed it upon bray 
oats, carrots, and hay; occasionally in th, 
season with a little green tares. Its wo) 
was about eighteen inches long, mixed wit), 
some trifling portions of hair. It was po. 
markably tame, and I may say affectionate 
I have since had several others of variogs 
colours, some quite black, and others piebajd, 
&c. Having had them so often, I let them 
take their chance in the stalls, giving them 
the opportunity of running into a paddock, 
and they always did well. The last pair | 
had were —— black, and I sold them to 
Mr. Advenant, who immediately took them 
over to the King of Bavaria. The late 
King of Wirtemburg, and other continental 
monarchs, also had some of me. I think 
they might be introduced into some parts of 
this country with great advantage, particu- 
larly in the hilly parts of Scotland and Ire- 
land, where they could have an opportunity 
of browsing as well as grazing. Occasion- 
ally they will breed with the llama; anda 
more elegant animal than the offspring can- 
not be imagined, but whether the latter wil! 
breed again, I cannot say.” 

About the time Mr. Cross was exhibiting 
his interesting specimen, the late Duchess 
of York had four or five llama and alpaca 
pets at Oatlands, where she took great de- 
light in watching their sportive antics on 
the lawn, or contemplating their intelligent 
and expressive countenances, greatly resen- 
bling that of the gazelle. They ran the 
chance of all exotics, whether animal or 
vegetable; left to the care of servants who, 
when the master and the mistress are away, 
usually treat them as mere matters of course, 
and often with a strong feeling of prejudice. 
When the Duchess died, these pets neces 
sarily were dispersed; and in all probability, 
at that early period breeding with them was 
deemed an impracticability. They, how- 
ever, lived long enough at Oatlands to ren- 
der it apparent that they are of a bardy 
race, although the old and plain-spoken 
park-keeper a more than once been heard 
to say, that while under his charge, the) 
were not in their proper element, the gr=s 
being too firm—meaning too rich and goo. 
—American Agriculturist. 


Irrigation. 

Ix the second No. of the current volume, page - 

gave an extract from J. J. Thomas’ prise s¢¥ tie 
subject. Below, will be found another part of 


riety. 

The first account of this interesting race 
of quadrupeds as having been introduced 
into Britain, was that of the beautiful white 
and brown female alpaca exhibited by Mr. 
Cross, in the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
from 1810 to 1816, and is noticed and fig- 
ured in page 217 of the present volume. In 
a letter to Mr. Walton, dated May 2nd, 
1843, Mr, Cross gives the result of his ex- 
perience in regard to this animal, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“As you are desirous of having the result 
of my observations relative to the alpacas 
which have fallen under my notice, I beg to 
say that the first one brought to this coun- 
try, came into my possession after being for 
two years in that of Mr. De Tastet, of Hals- 
head, in Essex, who exchanged it with 
Tharpe, Esq., of Chippenham Park, near 
Newmarket, for a pair of magnificent coach 
horses. The latter gentleman kept it for 
about two years, in the hope that one might 
arrive from Peru of a different sex, as he 
was anxious to breed from them in conse- 
quence of the fineness of their wool. Dis- 
appointed in his object, I bought it of him 
for one hundred guineas, and exhibited it 
about six years; consequently it must have 
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valuable paper. We have long believed, and have 
endeavoured to inculcate the opinion, that farmers in 
this yicinity—perhaps we might include the whole 
country—do not sufficiently appreciate the value of 
irrigation, and consequently do not avail themselves 
as they might, of the power they have in many situa- 
tions, to throw the running streams over their grounds. 
1, is by frequently calling attention to subjects of this 
character, that we may hope gradually to accomplish 


some good.—Ep. 


A suppty of water to plants, is essential 
on two accounts. First, it is necessary that 



































from drought, the chief benefit resulting 
from irrigation, arises from the foreign mat- 
ter contained in the water. Hence it be- 
comes a very important object to obtain 
such streams as contain the most enriching 
substances. Some interesting illustrations 
of this fact have been given to the public. 
In one case, a gentleman who owned mea- 
dows on the bank of the stream which 
passes through Winchester, observed the 
great superiority of the waters of the stream 
below the~city, after they had received the 
all plants in a growing state have at hand aj/drainage of the sewers. The benefits which 
supply of the water which enters so largely ||the plants derived from the water, was strik- 
into their composition. Secondly, that there}|ingly shown by its deteriorated quality after 
be enough to dissolve freely all substances/|it had passed over the fields and imparted 
which ascend through the stem from the)|its fertility to the plants. On one occasion, 
roots; for without solution, no fertilizing |\after having long enjoyed the exclusive use 
substances can enter the plant. of a stream, his neighbour, higher up, imi- 
The large quantities of water needed||tated his example; and the water, in conse- 
during vegetable growth, are evident from||quence, was so reduced in value, that he 
the abundance which exists in nearly all)|thought of disputing the right with him. 
living plants. Some plants contain more|| An interesting experiment was made in 
than three-quarters of their weight, andj||Scotland, to show this abstraction of dis- 
most others more than one-half. In addition |/solved substances by the plants. A stream 
to this, the enormous quantities thrown off||of water before its use in irrigation, was 
in hot dry weather by perspiration, amount-|| analyzed, and was found to contain per gal- 
ing sometimes to the entire weight of the||lon about ten grains of common salt, and 
plant in a day or two, or to several tons|/four grains of the salts of lime. After 
daily from an acre, render an abundant sup-||passing over fifty yards of meadow, it was 
ply still more important. Hence the reason |/again analyzed, and yielded only five grains 
they droop and wither so soon, when the|/of common salt to the gallon, and two grains 
usual supply is withheld. Water also, of|/of the salts of lime. 
itself, forms an essential portion of the food}} A long continued flow of the water will 
of plants, by furnishing nearly all the hy-||thus impart to the plants a large and most 
drogen they consume. important quantity of mineral as well as or- 
But a most important office performed by||ganic manures. It is not necessary that 
water, is its solvent power. During its fall|| streams should always appear to the eye tur- 
in rain, in washing and purifying the atmos-||bid or impure, in order to be well adapted 
phere as it descends, it brings down matter|/to this kind of manuring; indeed, a turbid 
which had previously risen in the form of|/stream, rendered so by the suspension of 
vapor; and afterwards as it flows along the|/clay merely, may be less valuable than a 
surface or through the soil, it dissolves many || limpid stream, which holds gypsum and va- 
solid substances, and becomes charged with/||rious other salts in solution. Several ana- 
various matters of organic origin, which||lyses have shown that all hard waters con- 
possess more or less highly fertilizing pow-||tain considerable portions of gypsum or sul- 
ers, and which are thus conveyed in a fluid|| phate of lime; and that not unfrequently 
form to the roots of plants. Water thus||every two thousand parts of the water of 
becomes one of the best and most efficient||our rivers and brooks, contain one part of 
modes of manuring; the quantity of foreign||gypsum. If, therefore, every square yard 
matter thus held in solution, and the enrich- || of common meadow soil absorbs only eight 
ing power it possesses, are often almost in-||gallons of water, more than a hundred 
credibly large, even though it may appear|| weight and a half of gypsum per acre, is 
bat little discoloured by their presence.||thus diffused through the soil. 
There are, of course, various degrees of|| It would be hardly possible to convince 
foreign and fertilizing matters to be found||the community of the enormous amount of 
in water, according to circumstances; from|| wealth lost to the country yearly, by a ne- 
the purest brook or river water, to the hea-||glect to secure the Nguid’ manure with 
vily loaded drainings of the city sewer, or||which it abounds. The quantities which 
the farmer’s manure tank. are every year swept from our fields and 
In England, and in all countries so cool||farm-yards, and carried through our landa, 
and moist that plants do not suffer greatly || unapplied, in running streams, into our riy. 
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ers and lakes, and into the sea, might safely |anccessive fresh supplies, the nutritive <9) 
be estimated at millions. The sewers of|/stances it contains in solution. A far. 
towns and villages, alone, carry off a vast||accustomed to the appearance of plan. 
amount of manure. A meadow near Edin-||when in the most rapid and healthfy) «t»,, 
burgh, belonging to the Earl of Moray, jof vegetation, will detect at a glance any 
which was watered for several years by||injury which an overdose of water may occ. 
drainage from the city, yielded so heavy aj|sion, when the supply should be withdraw, 
crop of grass that it was cut six times aj|Excessive irrigation may also prove jnjy;:. 
year, and the whole yearly crop was sold at|\ous where it produces a water-soaked cy}. 
one hundred and twenty to a hundred and||soil, the remedy for which should be draip. 
fifty dollars per acre. ‘ing. Indeed, co different in nature js , 
But even throwing the manuring process,||water-soaked and an irrigated soil, th»; 
strictly speaking, out of the question, who}|while the former injures, the latter benefi:. 
can estimate the beneficial results of judi-|\the former state resulting from a want ,; 
cious irrigation, if generally applied through|\draining, and the latter always proyiny 
the country, wherever running water is ac-|/most eminently beneficial on well draing. 
cessible? “During hot and dry summers,||land, where stagnant water can never accy. 
our parched and withered grass fields, and||mulate. 
our diminished and stunted ruta baga and|) Equal success has not always attende, 
potatoe crops, might, in many situations, be|lirrigation, in consequence of the differen: 
at once stimulated into freshness and vigor,|\quantities of enriching matter contained jy 
and doubtless be doubled in product. The|\different streams. The most valuable, ysy. 
artificial improvement of supplying manure lally, are those which have passed through » 
to the soil, is universally practised and com-| thickly populated country, and have received 
mended, and considered the first and last|iand become saturated with different kind: 
requisite in successful culture; while the ‘of waste manures. Hence the drainage of 
artificial application of water, which, unlike||sewers, and the washings of roads, are par. 
manure, costs nothing, nor requires the lJa-|ticularly valuable. Sometimes, however, 
bour or expense of cartage, but is often| there are fertilizing substances derived from 
equally, if not more important, seems to be|/the soil or the minerals it contains, whic) 
nearly unknown. Why should the Yankees! may not in the least disorder the water, and 
be behind other portions of the world in this||yet be of very important benefit. These 
particular? We do not lack proofs, suffi-|\can only be known by their effects in prac- 
cient to every observing mind, even in the||tice, or by analysis. But these considera- 
rough and wild manner in which it is per-||tions more particularly demand attention in 
formed by the inundation of the flats of|\cool and moist climates, as in Britain, where 
creeks and rivers, nor has such proof been||the simple application of water is unimport- 
wanting, from the overflowing of the Nile} ant. Hence there autumn and winter irr- 
in ancient days, down to the present age of|\gation is much practised, the water being 
the world; but the artificial process pos-||then charged with animal and vegetable 
sesses this eminent advantage—that while||matters which have accumulated during the 
the former is uncontrollable and uncontrolled,|\summer. In the United States, where 4 
the latter may be applied or withheld at plea-|/supply of water during drought and heat 
sure, as the crop suffers from drought, or be-|/is so much more essential, this difference 0 
comes injured by too heavy a flooding. the richness of water is not so sensibly ob- 
Irrigation, like every other farm opera-||served. 
tion of importance, needs to be conducted|| In using small streams on considerable 
with care and skill. A want of judgment/acclivities, temporary means of diverting 
or proper intelligence, may in some cases ‘the water from the main channel may be re- 
lead to failure, or greatly lessen advantages. ||sorted to, and there cannot possibly be a fa''- 
Practice has fully shown that too long ajjure. But in larger streams, the work should 
continued and heavy flooding of upland plants,|\always be well formed at once. A goo 
is actually prejudicial to their growth. The|/permanent dam must be made, and substar- 
plants should enjoy the full benefits of both|/tial Aatches, or solid framework furnishe¢ 
air and water. ‘There is no better way of|\with a sliding gate, inserted. In using 
accomplishing this object than to keep the||smal]l streams, many diverging channe's 
water constantly passing over the surface in|)may be cut; in large ones this cannot & 
a tolerably brisk current. It must not be so : 


done, from the cost of many large dams; * 
rapid as to wash away the soil, nor so slow 


single dam may therefore be used, 'ro™ 
as to stagnate, or to drown the plants. It is|| which a main side channel should pass “ 
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only while water is in motion that plants ~ subdivided according to the circumstsnc" 
lof the case, 


are enabled to draw from it to advantage, by 
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Irrigation will always need an exercise ‘try. Some of the principal establishments 
of es judgment, to be done in the best|/for this purpose have been erected during 
manner; no two pieces of land being ex-|\the past few years in the State of Maine, 
sctly alike, and the irregularities of the sur-||and are doing an immense business. _ 
ace varying aoe ways, roe the||} The Commissioner of Patents in his late 
work, or ~ ne ie: a one remarks omy in August, See ee 

st vary. ’ if-||ing from a public journal—not less than 
cane icin, adapted to the circumstances twenty sticat Aiatordee are now being erect- 
of the case. But no one should be deterred ied in one county, viz., that of Franklin; and 
fom an attempt, nor lose the eminent ad-||further says: “ About one hundred rods from 
vantages of irrigating his grounds, because {the centre of Merser village, are two starch 
be cannot attain perfection at once. factories. They are doing a good business 

It is sometimes objected to watering grass|/for the proprietors, and also for the farmers 
and other lands, that the crop, though greatly||in the vicinity, who find a ready market for 
increased in quantity, Is lessened in quality.||their potatoes, which as a general thing, is 
This is wane true oo degree, a as —s a a is ee me 
not more so than results from an increase “The starch made is of first-rate quality. 
growth by stable manure. The slight infe-|\It is principally taken to Massachusetts, 
riority in quality is immeasurably overbal-||where it is readily marketed, and consumed 
anced by the increase in bulk. No objector|\mostly in the calico and cotton factories. 
would desire his hay crop to be lessened||} “We are informed that one of these fac- 
one half in quantity by a parching drought, terion manufactured into starch the past sea- 
in order that the hay might be better. son, rising 18,000 bushels of potatoes. 

Irrigation is usually applied to grass land,| “Starch factories are springing up all 
but there appears to be no reason why it|\over the country. Three are under process 
may not be greatly advantageous if used 7 of erection in Stark’s, at different points. 
different cultivated crops during our hot|/There are now being completed, and being 
summers. %S. Williams, of Waterloo, N. Y.,|\erected in Somerset county alone, ten starch 
states that during a severe drought, he ad-| factories. 
mitted water in small gutters taveete the|| “Here are thirty-five of these factories, 
hills and rows of vegetables in his garden.||in only four counties of Maine; giving to 

“In ten days early potatoes grew two-|\the farmers in their vicinity a market for 
thirds in size.” In fact he never obtained||their potatoes to the amount of about six 
good potatoes before. Other vegetables||hundred thousand bushels.” Yearly at fair 
were greatly benefitted. The great in-||prices, combiniag the manufacturing and 
crease by watering, in the growth of spin-|agricultural interests of those counties in a 
ach, lettuce and strawberries, by the Eng-|\very remarkable degree. The efforts of the 
lish and Flemish gardeners, is well known.||proprietors are being crowned with merited 
Ina warmer climate, the advantages would ||success.— Farmer and Mechanic. 
be increased. “The melon,” says Lindley, ecco tatspessinntinndlisetnionsinetttiesicia 
“acquires its highest excellence in countries| Cultivation of Fruit Trees. 
where its roots are always immersed in wa-| : a ; 
ter,as in the floating islands of Cashmere, To ms Editor of the American Farmer ; 
pep ey a eT 
river beds of india. ut the same experi- 7S ’ 
—_ were not attended with such suecess cuttings of _ and er a would 

in London, where the leaves perspire less,||Sometimes be given me, having only a very 

and the climate is cooler. During the past few buds, such as are generally considered 
summer, raspberry plants, watered by the|)g0od, et rah more en 
drippings from the eaves of a workhouse,||spurs or limbs of half inch to one or two 
grew triple the size of others deprived of|inches in length, either with roses on them 
this advantage. or that had just bloomed, the buds on which 
But as all plants are rendered more suc-||Spurs are usually too small for working. It 

culent by watering, the supply of water|\occurred to me that I could lose nothing b 
g Ppy tly 




















should be withheld to all that bear fruit, as|cutting out and inserting these spurs exac 
the period of maturity approaches, or dimin-|/#8 I would ordinary buds, and I was pleased 
shed flavor will be the consequence. to find that oe these_succeeded when 
the other buds failed. I a tried —— 
shoots, something near a foot long, and wit 
The Starch Manufacture. equal success. "A in it shapetioias hap- 
Our readers probably are not aware o |pened that when f wished to insert other 
© extent of this manufacture in the coun- \buds, they had already started, and as I 
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SRNR ERE PERER EERE EERE RRR 
could not always afford to throw away most||serious scarcity of food. The utter faily 
of 7 few buds I _ get, I determined to!/of the potatoe crop in Ireland is determin, 
try these too in the same way, and wasjand the consequences are frightfu] . 
pleased to find that these frequently grew||template. It is quite oat abs los 
off without wilting their leaves at all, and||hope that the alarm with regard to the 4j. 
ences eee when the dormant/|ease among the turnips in the north, js aa 
uds either failed or pouted. mature. The crops of oats and barley ,, 
Having commenced cultivating fruit trees||not large—wheat is more than an a 
about the same time, and being naturally|\crop; but there will be no surplus, and ther, 
anxious to taste some of the pears that had/|is anticipated a very large demand for brea, 
celebrity, I thought that by inserting the|/stuffs upon the continent. ‘a 
fruit spurs in the same manner into quince’ “ My eighth No. will, I suppose, soon be 
stocks, I might have very dwarfish trees||through the press, as the publishers have »)) 
that would produce fruit very soon, and I)the matter. In this I have treated fully the 
think that I have not been disappointed in|subject of live stock. I have desired t 
either expectation, as I have several trees)javoid any improper partiality, and to place 
that have borne fruit or blossomed, that are||the subject in as fair and proper a light a; 
much smaller than any that were sent me|| possible. I shall leave now in a few ion 
as dwarfs, and have borne fruit several years |for the continent, and hope not to be unrea. 
one ae. many es ae parent trees have} sonably long before I send the ninth No.” 
just begu , though my experi- 
ments were not commenced until several 
years after they were received. As I kept 
no memoranda of these things, I cannot be|| ALTHoveH we have been favoured with 
more particular. The term budding, cannot,||the luxuries emanating from the cow ever 
with propriety, be applied to this operation,||since the flood, we are still very ignorant of 
but it conveys a correct idea of the opera-|her value, and of the proper mode of man- 
tion, I think; nor is it strictly speaking, at||aging her in sickness and in health. We 
least, according to any of the methods de-||were tanen to believe oe it was unneces- 
cribed in books, that I can recall. I graft||sary, indeed improper in all cases, to milk a 
all the year with equal success, except the|;cow before she had her first calf; and if | 
months of November and December, in this|}4m not mistaken, this belief prevails univer- 


climate. I also bud whenever the bark vig at the present day. 





Cows. 


separate freely, and I can procure buds,|| Our attention was recently called to a fa- 
Last March I budded and saved some new |vourite Durham heifer, whose udder was 
roses I received from Paris, and I have bud-||considerably inflamed and distended, nearly 
ded them with fair success in November,||three months before her time of calving, 
after the frost has killed our crops, and ]|\and gradually increased for two months, until 
have moved to the plantation. the size was so enormous and the inflamme- 

Sometimes trees that are purchased at aj|tion so great, that we were apprehensive 
distance have only a small straight stem||matter would form in the udder. To pre- 
with a few lateral] shoots, one or two inches 'vent this, we ordered her udder to be well 
long, in such a case I would make one or ‘bathed, morning, noon, and night, with wa- 
two grafts of the terminal or upright shoots, ||ter as warm as it could be applied without 
and bud in the spurs as soon as budding||scalding. By this mode of treatment the 
could be done. This operation has most) udder was relaxed, but gradually increased 
or all of the advantages of both budding ||in size, until we were satisfied that she 
and grafting without the disadvantages of could not be relieved until she was milked. 
either. : first effort brought off several pints ot 








Rozert Cursoum. ||thick serous, or watery matter: the second 
day the discharge was a mixture of water 
and milk, and on the third day we had the 
pleasure of measuring seventeen pints 0! 
milk; and from this time forward until she 
calved—which was about one month from 
first time of milking—she yielded from 


Demand for American Produce. 


Extract from a letter received from H. 
Colman, to the Ediior of the Cultivator, 
dated London, 18th of September last. In 
relation to the demand for American bread 
stuffs in England, he says: 


16 to 18 quarts of fine rich milk every dey. 
The calf found the udder in fine condione 
for sucking, the teats all soft, and the m" 
flowed upon the slightest compression of his 
lips. In this way we preserved the ae 
of one of the finest cows we ever milked; 


“There will be a quick demand for all 
the produce which is likely to come. The 
best informed and most judicious and saga- 
cious men, are not without alarm for a very 











No. 5. 


EEE 


we feel very confident that if we 
had left nature to herself, the udder would 
have been spoiled.— Tennessee Agricultu- 


rist. 





Transplanting Large Trees. 


Ir is a very general, though erroneous 
opinion, that large trees cannot be trans- 
lanted with safety; and this popular mis- 
take is more singular from the fact, that in 
England the transplantation of the largest 
trees has been a matter of daily occurrence 
for more than thirty years. 

Ienorance of their business, is the true 
secret why SO many nurserymen and gar- 
deners fail in transplanting trees. It must 
trike even those of our readers who never 
thought of the subject before, that, in trans- 
planting a tree, some regard ought to be had 
to the habits, soil, and situation of the tree 
to be transplanted; and that, if this is ne- 
slected, it becomes altogether a matter o 
chance whether the tree lives or dies. A 
tree twenty or thirty feet high, which has 
always been in a thick wood, is thin, tall, 
and fragile—quite a different plant, indeed, 
from the thick, sturdy tree of the same age 
and species which has grown up alone in a 
field; and it would be as absurd to expect 
one to flourish if transplanted to the forest, 
as it would be to look for a long life in the 
other if removed to the orchard. Again, 
diferent soils produce different habits; and 
the maple that has grown up in a loam, will 
hardly grow if transplanted in the sand. An 
oak, accustomed to the sunny side of a hill, 
will not long survive its removal to a bleak 
marshy exposure. Yet how often are these 
facts disregarded in transplanting even young 
trees. How then can large trees be ex- 
pected to flourish after transplantation, when 
such outrages on their habits are perpetrated 
Y bee who ignorantly undertake to remove 

em. 

It is as easy, however, to transplant trees 
thirty feet high, and secure their permanent 
health in their new position, if proper atten- 
tion is paid to the habits of the tree, as it 
is to remove water from one cistern to an- 
other, or keep alive exotics by the simple 
expedient of preserving them in a warm 
room in winter. As early as 1823, Sir 
llenry Stewart, of Allanson, Scotland, de- 
monstrated the practicability of transplant- 
lng trees of the Ssaiiies size; and succeeded 
‘a covering a large estate with elms, syca- 
mores, horse-chesnut, &c., in clumps and 
“one. His plan was very simple, and will 
vear detailing: 
aon he had selected a tree which, from 

® coil in which it had grown and its gene- 


Transplanting Large Trees Deep Ploughing. 
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ral habits, he deemed suitable for trans- 
plantation to the spot he wished, he pro- 
ceeded to bare the roots from the earth, 
paying the utmost attention not to injure 
the smallest fibre in the process. A mass 
of soil, however, was left to form a ball 
close to the stem, and two or three feet of 
the original sward was carefully allowed to 
adhere to it. In this state the tree was 
lifted from its position, and borne to the 
place where it was to be planted. This 
was effected by a machine, made of a long 
pole, fixed between two high wheels, the 
pole moving on a pivot, so that it could be 
raised vertically in order to fasten to it the 
tree while standing. The latter yet stood 
in the ground. The hole in which the tree 
was placed was generally prepared a twelve- 
month before; and into this the tree was as 
carefully set as possible. The roots were 
then placed as near as could be in the same 
position as formerly; the lower tier was first 
arranged, the earth sifted around them and 
worked in with the hand; the next tier fol- 
lowed; and the process repeated until the 
tree was firmly fixed in its new position. 
By this means the largest trees were trans- 
planted with safety, and at a comparatively 
trifling expense. About three dollars is the 
cost of transplanting trees in this manner 
in Scotland.— North American. 


Deep Ploughing. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the High- 
land Agricultural Society, Mr. Girwood, 
Featherhall, Corstorphine, read a report of 
experiments in deep ploughing, by Mr. Wil- 
son, Eastfield, Penicuik. Mr. Wilson re- 
marks, that among the various improvements 
which have followed the introduction of tho- 
rough draining, subsoil ploughing is one of 
the most important. Besides being a valu- 
able auxiliary to draining, by breaking the 
tenacious till and facilitating the escape of 
water, it enables the furmer gradually to 
increase the depth of vegetative mould by 
the admixture of virgin earth from the sub- 
soil. The farm on which Mr. Wilson’s ex- 
periments were made is nearly level, with 
a northern exposure, and a soil varying from 
gravelly earth to tenacious clay. It had for 
many years been ploughed from five to six 
inches deep, and at that depth a hard crust 
or pan had formed itself, which in some 

laces was almost impervious to water, and 
in a great degree neutralised the effects of 
furrow-draining. The first field experi- 
mented upon consisted of 13 acres, partly 
heavy on a clay subsoil, partly light on a 
gravelly subsoil. It was subsoiled across 
the drains in October and November, 1£44; 
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a depth of six or seven inches having been|, 
first taken by the common plough, which 
was followed up by the subsoil plough to an 
additional depth of seven to eight inches. 
Two acres were ploughed in the usual way. 
In preparing for a green crop in spring, no 
difficulty was found where the subsoil plough 
had been in verre through the crust or 
pan. ‘The whole field was equally manured 
with a moderate supply of farm-yard dung 
and guano, and was sown with yellow tur- 
nips. The appearance of the whole crop 
was similar till August, when that portion 
of it in the subsoiled land took the lead, and 
when it was lifted in the end of October, 
the produce per acre where subsoiled was 
26 tons 17 cwt., and only 20 tons 7 cwt. 
where ploughed in the old way, yielding, at 
12s. per ton, an excess per acre of £3 18s. 
consequent on the experiment. The second 
experiment was made on a field of deep earth 
inclined to sand on a subsoil of sandy clay. 
Two acres were subsoiled 15 inches deep, 
two were ploughed six to seven inches, and 
two ridges were trenched ploughed 13 inch- 
es. The field was ploughed across in spring, 
manured in the drill, and planted with pota- 
toes. The crop was lifted towards the end 
of October, when tht quantity yielded by 
each portion per acre was—subsoiled, 7 tons 
9 cwt. 2 qrs.; trenched, 7 tons 1 cwt. 2 qrs.; 
ploughed, 6 tons 14 ewt. 1 qr.; which, at £2 
5s. per ton, gave an excess per acre to the 
trenched land of 16s. 39d., and to the sub- 
soiled of £1 14s. 39d. Another experiment 
was made on a field intended for barley after 
potatoes. The barley was sown about the 
Ist of April: the subsoiled portion kept the 
lead throughout; the crop was cut on the 
22nd of September, and when thrashed, the 
produce on the subsoiled land was 8 quar- 
ters, 3 bushels barley, and 36} cwts. of 
straw, and on the ploughed, 7 quarters, 4 
bushels 3 pecks, and 28 cwt. of straw, the 
difference in money being about £2 9s. per 
acre in favour of the subsoiled. Another 
small experiment was made when ploughing 
a field in February, two ridges of which 
were subjected to subsoiling to the depth of 
12 inches. This was not followed by any 
beneficial result, and the author questions 
the propriety of subsoiling for a grain crop 
when the ground is in lea, as it is difficult 
to lay the furrows so completely as they 
should be for the reception of seed. Deep 
or trench ploughing, he thinks may be ad- 
vantageous to soils of a deep nature, but 
sometimes injurious to those which are thin, 
with a sterile and tenacious subsoil. Sub- 
soil ploughing, however, if judiciously per- 
formed, he considers can seldom do harm, 
and that a great variety of soils, especially 





Fattening Hogs. 
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after furrow draining, will derive much bene 
fit from the operation. rT 
Mr. Girwood remarked, that he agreed 
with Mr. Wilson, in his views of the «;). 
which should be subsoiled. The operati., 
had not been followed by any great chano. 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh: th, 
however, he attributed to the previous drain, 
ng and deep cultivation, which had grady. 
ally affected what subsoil ploughing is mean; 
to produce. The immense crop of barley 
detailed under one of the experiments was 
well worthy of notice.—Kelso Chronicle. 





From the Farmer and Mechanic. 
Fattening Hogs. 


To fatten a hog or an ox where there js 
plenty of corn and potatoes, requires no 
ereat skill, but to do it in a manner that 
will render the animal more valuable to the 
farmer when fit for market than the sub. 
stance consumed in fattening would be, be. 
sides paying for the trouble of doing it, is a 
matter worthy of consideration. 

The summer of 1836 being very dry, my 
corn and potatoe crop came in light, and 
compelled me to try an experiment, which 
[ found to work so well that I have since 
followed it to my entire satisfaction. It 
was this; I adopted the feeding of apples, of 
which I had an abundant crop mixed with 
pumpkins, a few potatoes, and a smal] quan- 
tity of meal prepared in the following man- 
ner. For convenience I set in my swill- 
house adjacent to the stye, a large iron 
kettle holding about nine bushels, and then 
had a wooden cylinder made that held from 
twelve to fifteen more, and hooped with iron 
bands, just large enough to set upon the arch 
outside of tlre kettle, and by putting a little 
clay or mortar on the arch before setting on 
the leak—as I called it—I made it perfectly 
tight, I then had a cover or lid fitted to the 
top, which was also made tight or nearly 
so, by laying on a piece of cotton cloth or 
canvass underneath it, before putting it on. 

Into this kettle I first put about three 
bushels of potatoes washed clean, then filled 
to the curb with cut pumpkins, and filled 
the curb to the top with apples, adding two 
or three or more pails of water, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of meal that I intend 
to mix with it after mashing. After letting 
this boil a while I remove the cover and fi 
again with apples, and again make tight. 

The apples and pumpkins you will notice 
are steamed by this process, and when 2! 
are sufficiently cooked, they are taken ov, 


well mixed, and a half bushel of corn mee! 
or a bucket of ground oats and peas, oF of 
buckwheat and rye instead, added to the 
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mixture while hot, and thus rendered more}; Ar the time when his attention was first 
~aluable Mr being cooked with the mass. I)/directed to this subject, the following inci- 
hink that sweet apples fed in this way to||dent occurred to establish his opinion. A 
hows, are worth nearly as much as potatoes, ||friend had observed that, immediately after 
and sour ones more than half as much. a severe thunder-shower, all his vineyard 

{ never made pork with as little expense|| appeared in a sickly condition, and no satis- 
or Jess trouble than since I have practiced || factory reason could be assigned for the oc- 
this method. _ |jeurrence of the phenomenon, until the in- 

| now prepare most of my feed in this|| vestigation had proceeded sometime, when 
way for fattening my beef and mutton, and/| Dr. Underhill discovered that the gases of a 
énd it equally advantageous, indeed, I be-||brick-yard in the vicinity had been blown 
eye that I get the best profit from feeding||over the vineyard, and produced the disas- 
trous effect, turning the leaves to a dark, 


cheep in this way, particularly my old ones. 
reddish brown colour. These gases were 


My course is, in the month of October, to 
elect from my flock all that do not promise|/stated by the Doctor to be more particularly 
fir to winter well, old ewes in particular,|| injurious in the latter stage of the burning 
which will be likely to die in the spring, as|/of the kiln, and derive their noxious property 
s)] sheep growers know that they are liable/|| from the anthracite coal used, the proportion 
to do, and give them a good chance for fall ||of which is, in the interior of the kiln, three 
feed, and also feeding them with the same||pecks of hard coal to a thousand bricks, and 
kind of substances that I do my hogs, and|/on the outside twelve bushels to the thou- 
by the first of January have them all first|jsand. This he knew to be the case in at 
rate mutton, bearing good fleeces. This||least one brick-yard. If there is a light 

wind blowing, these gases will extend their 


kind of feed is excellent for milch cows, 
and cows that come in early, or for ewes/|deleterious influence for miles, the supply 
that are with lamb. It does well to mix||being kept up at the yards for hours. They 
with cut feed, only there should be more|/are particularly detrimental to Newtown 
water put into the mixture. pippins, the foliage of which is destroyed 
When my potatoes get short, I put inj|for miles. The leaves are turned completely 
beets and carrots for my sheep and cattle,||over in many cases, and one side is turned 
and consider them much better for being/||to a different colour, a reddish-brown, ap- 
cooked. Turnips are easily raised, and are|/pearing as if touched by a vehement fire. 
very good food for sheep or cattle during|| By these gases trees are often rendered un- 
able to furnish healthy sap for the proper 


the winter, yet will not compare in value 
with either carrots or beets. Potatoes or||/sustenance of the fruit. Speaking of pip- 
pumpkins are valuable for horses, fed raw.||pins, he mentioned that one of the finest 
| never knew a horse to be troubled with|| orchards in the country, in the town of Cort- 
the botts that was fed with a few raw pota-|/landt, Westchester county, containing from 
toes every week. 1000 to 1500 trees, was entirely ruined, 

I have made my communication rather ne by the gases from numbers of 
desultory, but my principal object in this||brick-yards in the immediate vicinity. This 
communication is to show the value of ap-||subject was referred to a committee, to re- 
port to the Farmers’ Club. 


ples for fattening hogs and sheep, when 
mixed with other substances, and the saving|| Ata Se of the Club held since the 
above, Dr. Underhill said: 


to farmers from picking out their old sheep 
and fattening them, instead of pelting them|| The influence of gases emanating from 
in the fall or letting them die in the spring, || burning brick kilns, injurious to neighbour- 
as many do. ing vegetation, is the subject, and it is more 
When a sheep gets old and the front teeth|| important than many suppose, to all farmers 
partly gone or pointed, the best way is to||and gardeners having such mischief in their 
take them out entirely, as they feed better|| vicinity. Seven years ago I began to notice 
this evil, which has since caused a damage 


without than with them. 
Yours, of hundreds of thousands of dollars to agri- 
A Vermont Farmer. ||Culturists. I will prove the injury or sub- 
Windsor co., Vt., Nov, let. 1346. mit to the jeers and jibes of intelligent 
; men! Whether it be this or that kind of 
gas, I will not pretend to say, but numerous 
fields and orchards from here to Albany, are 
severely injured or destroyed this last year, 
subject at a late meeting of the New York Farmers’|| by the gases from burning brick kilns. | 
Club, and the following notice is taken from the 7ri-|| now exhibit specimens of Forest, Fruit, and 
une of that city.—Ep, garden vegetable leaves destroyed by these 


















































Deleterious effects of Brick-yards. 


Dr. Uspermit made some remarks upon the above 
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152 Carefulness in Living.—What is Blight? Vou yy 
gases from a brick kiln burning about halfjjash. The coal contains sulphur, ,),. 
a mile from my farm. On one occasion,||heated, combines with oxygen, formin, .. 
when my men were at work in the field,|\phuric acid. Thus from clay—the a), 
there was a gentle breeze attended with|—we have alum, of which infinistess,,.. 
fog coming from the kiln, and causing aj/atoms are carried off in the air. ]t i, .. 
strong smell, which was perceived all over|\error to suppose that the gases could {;..,. 
my vineyard. The men could hardly stay|jin the air ten miles. e fine atoms ,, 
there. On the next day I found the vine|jalum may—which being deposited ,,,. 
leaves greatly injured. The leaves on my leaves moistened by dew, fog or rain, wou) 
orchard were partly killed. I noticed that|dissolve and directly damage the leaye: 
this occurred on the leaves which contained|| Dr. Field.—I burned some sulphur jy »,, 
some moisture. In June, last year, the|\garden, for medical purposes, and found thy: 
leaves looked as if fire had passed over|the fumes had caused immediate injyry ,, 
them, I had no fruit scarcely in the whole|\plants within twenty to forty feet off. Ti, 
orchard, consisting of twelve acres. Seven-||was not heat enough to do the damage y, 
eighths of the young unripe fruit fell off. all. ve 
When these gases come over the farm with-|| Dr. Underhill._—The smell from the kjjp. 
out there being at the time dew, fog, or rain,| was strong, and plainly of carbonic acid an 
there appears to be no damage. Last June,|of carburetted hydrogen.— Farmer and \y. 
the crop of apples in this orchard was very|\chanic. 

promising, but when they were as large as 
marbles, the kiln was burning, and there 
was a fog—the smoke from the kiln spread| 
over the orchard, and the whole crop o 

fruit was cut off—the apples all fell off. The 
sap of the trees became diseased; the injury 
was far greater than any ever caused by ca- 
terpillars. I found forest trees and crops off! 


grain much damaged by the same cause. If readers of the Cabinet might be served wit) 
the fruit trees should happen to be in blos-|| matter not worth half so much. We use 


som when these gases were in the air, thellour credit liberally, and forget that what it 
destruction of fruit would occur fifteen miles||sypplies us with is not our own, and are thu: 


in the direction of the wind. Orchards have) jed jnto an expenditure which others to 
been killed ten miles off by it. During the often must pay for. Farmers mav find it 


burning of these brick kilns, great volumes alae to keep out, than get out of debt. 
of gas escape for twelve hours together. 


Whether it be the carbonic acid gas, phos- 


phuretted hydrogen, or sulphurous acid, Tl « Beware of thinking all your own tha! 
cannot decide, but the injury is felt for||you possess, and of living accordingly. 
many miles. Half an acre of carrots, su- This is a mistake that many people who 
gar beets, &c., were injured in one night.|/haye credit fall into. ‘To prevent this, keep 
It affects injuriously all vegetation near|ian exact account for some time, both of your 
Haverstraw. Orchards are killed for three expenses and your income. If you take the 
miles. The farmers thought the evil was pains at first to enumerate particulars, it 
the plant louse or some other insect. will have this good effect: you will disco- 

Prof. Mapes.—Do the brick burners use}| yer how wonderfully, small, trifling expenses 
coal ! amount up to large sums; and will discern 

Dr. Underhill.—Yes, Sir! Fine coal—but!! what might have been, and may be for the 
they begin the burning with wood. My |\future saved, without occasioning any greet 
Newtown pippins are the most injured.!|inconvenience.” 

They are rendered rusty, gnarly, spotte 
with rough and dark spots. 

John Conklin’s orchard has had nearly|| Wouat 1s Bucur t—It is a sun-stroke, of 
1000 trees killed by the kiln gases, a quar-|ja frost-bite, a plague of insects, or of ung’, 
ter of a mile off. la paralysis of the root, or a gust of bad a'r; 

Prof. Mapes.—I have listened to the in-||it is wetness, it is dryness, it is heat, it 
genious and no doubt, accurate, observations||cold, it is plethora, it is starvation ; 10 chort, 
of Dr. Underhill, and I will endeavour to) it is anything that destroys or disfigures 7. 
give the rationale of this case. Coal is| age. Can a definition be more perfect: ms 

round up with the clay by brick makers.|'should expunge the word as a substantive 
y application of adequate heat, alum is||term from our er and only use t 
formed from the alumina of bricks and pot-|lits adjective sense.—Dr. Lindley. 






















For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Carefulness in Living. 


I LaTELY met with the following sent). 
ment, or rather, advice of Dr. Franklin, ané 
I think it is so practically valuable, that the 
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Cheese Making in Virginia. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. lfarm. The cows are milked whilst the 
‘horses are feeding, and then the milk is 
turned over to the females, who convert it 

To rue Evrror,—I enclose for the Cabi- linto cheese. In addition to this, Mr. Look 
sot the following communication, copied for cultivates quite extensively, and I might 
| think, from the Southern Planter, by||#4d, from present appearances, profitably. 
» giend of Petersburg, when recently on a He seeded last fall one hundred bushels of 
re to Virginia. I think it will be interest- wheat, which promises a rich return. He 
* showing what may be, and is done||bas about seventy-five acres of exceedingly 
— Siete. Ss. ifine looking corn. His oata, rye and grass, 
aa ‘look remarkably well—indeed, everything 

«There is in this county what in this sec-|| presented a most prosperous appearance. He 
von of Virginia may justly be denominated designs as soon as he succeeds in getting 
scuriosity—a cheesery ; the novelty of which) his Jand well taken in gress, to extend his 
‘oduced me to accept of the very kind invi-|\cheesery, believing that he can thus realize 


tion of its enterprising and polite proprie- ‘more than by the cultivation of the soil, par- 


tor to goand examine its operations; and as||ticularly when the additional labour and ex- 
, history of what I saw might not be unin-||pense attending the latter are taken into 
teresting or unprofitable to your readers, I ‘consideration ; and besides, he says, by that 
propose mire it, hoping thereby to| system he can greatly increase the fertility 
be able to impart at least a portion of the|/of his land; for although Mr. L. lives upon 
satisfaction which I enjoyed. rented land, he seems never to disregard 

«Mr. Samuel Look emigrated from New|jhis landlord’s interest. Mr. Look expresses 
York to this county in January, 1845. He)|himself delighted with Virginia, particularly 
rents a farm containing four hundred acres,||with her climate, and says all that is re- 
one hundred of which are in wood, for which||quired to make her a great State, is better 
be pays an annual rent of four hundred dol-|roads, and a more enlightened system of 
lars, and furnishes clover seed, plaster, &c.|\education. I hope Mr. Look’s success will 
He commenced under very disadvantageous||be the means of inducing some more of his 
circumstances, having had to make entire||friends to follow him. I am satisfied that 
preparations for his cheese operations, and/|no portion of Virginia offers superior induce- 
be encountered a great drawback in the||\ments to emigrants than Prince William 
drought which prevailed to so great an ex-|jcounty. The exceedingly low price of her 
tent, and the consequent diminution of the}|land, its natural fertility, easy access to mar- 
grass crop; but notwithstanding these diffi-||ket, health, society, &c., are advantages of 
culties, his success was equal to his most||which other counties cannot boast. But, 


sanguine expectations, thereby astonishing} Mr. Editor, I have digressed from my sub- 
iis neighbours, who first regarded the pro- 


ject. My object in writing this communi- 
ject as visionary, and predicted that it would 


‘cation was to attract the attention of the 
vea failure. The present year, of which I|\farmers to the subject of making cheese, 
propose giving a more minute description,||and I think Mr. Look, by his experiment, 
he has none of those difficulties to encoun-||has demonstrated beyond cavil the practica- 
ter, and is succeeding to admiration. Helibility of manufacturing it in this comm 
keeps thirty cows, which he manages to||The question now naturally arises, would 
calve about the first of April. He fattens||it not be infinitely better for, at least, a por- 
ll his calves, and at one month old he car-||tion of the farmers of this county to imitate 
ries them to market, where they bring him||the example set them by Mr. Look, and 
turdollars per head. At this time he com-||give this branch of business some attention. 
mences the manufacture of cheese, which is|| Whilst the farmers generally in this section 
continued until the first of November, each)! who rent land and hire labour, cannot make 
‘ow upon the average producing two pounds'|* buckle and tongue meet,” Mr. Look is re- 
of cheese per day, making an aggregate ofjalizing, after paying all expenses, the hand- 
‘en thousand and eight hundred pounds, for|some sum of a thousand or twelve hundred 
"hich he finds a ready and convenient mar-|\dollars per annum; the reason is obvious. 
~~ at 10 cents per pound, equal in money to||[f you abstract the amount realized from his 
“1080, and from the whey he fattens twenty|icheesery, the products of his farm would 
am 8, which he keeps in pens at a conveni-|/not more than pay expenses and support his 
“wt Gistance from his cheesery, and from||family. He says the art of making cheese 
: uich he accumulates a quantity of good|/is very plain and simple, even more so than 
nc The whole of this operation is|\that of making butter.” 

nducted without interfering in the least S. B. H. 


with the other business appertaining to the}; prince William, June 12th, 1246. 


Cheese Making in Virginia. 
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Canker-Worm Moth.—Lands in Virginia. Vor. XY 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. lother visit to Sandy Point :* to ANY one fon 
CankersWorm Moth. of agriculture, and interested in the ignnr.,.. 

ment of the soil, a visit to this noble ex... 
would of itself amply repay the journey 
In a communication to the Cabinet, | 2. 


Frrexp Tatum,—From an article in the 
third number of the current volume of your 


per, page 93, I infer that the canker-worm||ccribed the wheat crop as it | 
i salen in Pennsylvania. We have suf-||berinning of the fifth eiiitale eas 4 - 
fered so much from it here, that we are glad|/pushels of wheat, after reserving about ]4(s 
to find any of our agricultural friends are|\for seed; the latter part of the harvest ma 


exempt from its ravages. During the last||\exceedingly wet, and the loss of arty: 
two or three years, the number of these in- ‘consequence very heavy—this fall he .. 


sects has been very small; but the race is|\seeding about 900 acres, and on orem: 
not extinct. The creatures are now coming||which he thinks in better heart: 2 om 


out of the ground; and every morning the through the corn-field of 525 acres. fro, 
females may be seen on trees and fences pa- lwhich he expects a yield of 50 ae 
tiently waiting the approaches of their vola- lecre, and I think he does not ethene 
tile mates, or Gaepng along in search of a\\The wheat seeded this year is in beautife! 
place whereon to deposit theireggs. These|\order, as indeed is everything about the 
females are three-eighths of an inch long. farm. There needs no stronger proof’ of 


They are plump and oval in shape, have two)|the susceptibility of this country for improve. 
ane rom “ gece _ six a ment, than this estate affords—a few years 
y pense of cultivation; now it is highly 
and light grey or whitish beneath. The productive, and must return a large reve- 
males are also ash-coloured, but they have|/nye—15,000 bushels of wheat and 26,(00 
ee ite eae en of a eres o fine stock and 
» have a white s 0 other crops, produce a handsome sum. This 
outer edge near the tip, and a few blackish) estate is ty the S. E. corner of C SiibieGn 
spots, frequently indistinct, upon them. They|!countv, on the north side of James River— 
expand one inch and a quarter. A more full|/the county of Surry is on the south side of 
account of this insect is given in the article ithe river, having its N. W. corner opposite 
Span-worm, in ‘the Farmers’ Encyclopedia, ‘Sandy Point: this county abounds in inex- 
and in the original work from which that|\haustible beds of the richest calcarecu: 
article was wholly copied. It will be seen||marl, is as little cultivated as any other of 
Sst aee athe ult akon daaeinsiiee een ee oe Ot 
s g; ued for its timber. e Jand is much of it 
beautiful brown, four rudimentary wings, Inow to be had for $2 per acre, and is 
external pair brown, &c.,” supposed by your|\susceptible of high improvement and pr- 
correspondent to be “the female of the can-|\ductiveness. As soon as Northern far 
ker-worm of New England,” is entirely dis- lmers become acquainted with this regis, 
tinct therefrom. I think it must be filled up and become one 
Yours, respectfully, ‘of the richest agricultural] sections in the 

Be WW.’ dh Union.” 

















Massachusetts, Oct. 18th, 1846. 








Wen a crack is discovered in 4 stove, 
through which the fire and smoke penetrat’, 
ithe aperture may be readily closed in & m0 
‘ment, with a composition consisting of Wo 
ashes and common salt, made into 4 paste 


“My recent visit to Virginia furnished me|izmith & Tittle water, “ace geal age 
with abundant evidence that the advantages . m a ene m3 Muine Farmer. 
of that country have not been overrated.||*°Ye © © ’ 
Indeed I believe they are not yet half ap- ca 
preciated. The intelligent people there are|| [Ler the sun's first rays shine upon your 
satisfied that they cannot hope for improve-||head in the morning, and you will not net 
ment without the aid of industrious freemen, ||, good hat to defend you from its scorching 
and they hold out every encouragement for||rays at noon. 
Northern farmers to come and settle among 
them. I accepted the invitation of R. B. 
Bolling, at whose house in Petersburg, | 
was very kindly entertained, to make an- 


Lands in Virginia. 


From a letter from 8. &. G., of Moorestown, N J., 
dated the 17th ult., we make the following extract.— 
Ep. 


* A notice of this estate may be found on pss” 
and 79, Vol. 7, Farmers’ Cabinet. 
t See last Volume, page 329. 
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on short allowance. The labourer who 
feeds his children with apples gives them 
food, not luxuries; they stand in place of 
something else, and must, therefore be re- 
placed. In the present instance it appears 
impossible to do so, except with corn. The 
continent seems but little capable of assist- 
ing us in the article of grain; it will have 
enough to do to feed its own population. 

In fact, we understand that wheat is actu- 
ally exported to Antwerp at the present mo- 
ment, and we must remember that the great 
continental harvest is gathered in. Mean- 
while, in the course of last week, rice and 
oats have advanced in price from Is. to Is. 
6d.; wheat, 4s. or 5s. a quarter; flour, Ls. 
Gd. a barrel, and meat of course is partak- 
ing of the dearness.—Daily News. 





The Potatoe Blight. 





\ WRITER in the Globe estimates the 
sige of the potatoe crop in the United 
Kingdom at £23,000,000, and sets down the 
| < to Ireland, in consequence of last year’s 
aijure, at £10,000,000. The Cork Reporter 
aiculates that out of 130,880 acres planted 
~th potatoes in that country, 100,666 are 

Jresdy blighted and destroyed. 

No means exist of testing the accuracy 
é these calculations, but the mere fact of 
och enormous estimates being made, is 
eficiently expressive of the gravity of the 
~estion. It shows, conclusively, that un- 
‘or the most favourable point of view, the 
westruction of food must have taken place 
»a most alarming extent, especially when 
tis borne in mind that similar losses were 
wstained in all the great potatoe countries 
of both hemispheres. 

The disease was introduced into Genoa in 
1445, with English potatoes, and we know 

to well how fast it spreads; besides which, 

, we see from the French papers that in the 

: denartment of the Var the potatoes, although 
not much diseased in the fields, were rotting 
npidly as soon as they were stored—July 
l7th—that the crops raised from northern 
ved have enjoyed no immunity; and that 
the coast line—we presume from Toulon to 
Draguignan—is now infected, as well as 
the hilly districts. 

The farmers in the territory of Nice were 
uready, on the 11th of July, pulling up their 
potatoes, in order to save them from the 
murrain, which had attacked their second 
crop. We may add, that since the Neapoli- 
an potatoes planted in England, have proved 
io be as diseased as our own, there is reason 
to lear that no supplies can be had from Na- 
pies this year. Add to this that the mischie 
tas reappeared in Germany, that wheat is 
tctually dearer in Holland at the present 
moment than in England, and we have as 

‘c'y & symptom of impending scarcity as 
‘se amateur of high prices can well desire. 
Unfortunately, too, this is but a portion of the 
picture. Wheat is a solitary article o 
“undance, Turnips are but half a crop; 
“< same is true of other roots, and of beans 
“e peas; barley is short and oats not heavy. 
And where is our fruit? the apples, and 
Pears, and plums of the cottagers and small 
"mets; they, tooy have failed! Even in 
“e isle of Jersey there is not more than 
ke of the usual quantity, and Jersey 
2 ae example. All these things 
nail = of food, either directly or indi- 
aa “f € consume them in the form o 
oa Pt of bread, and their places must 

pplied, or the consumers must be put 


In the speech of the Queen, read by the 
Lord Chancellor at the prorogueing of Par- 
liament, on the 28th of eighth month last, 
she says: 

“Her Majesty has to lament that a recur- 
rence of a failure in the potatoe crop, in an 
aggravated degree, will cause a serious defi- 
ciency in the quantity of a material article 
of food. 

“Her Majesty has given her cordial as- 
sent to measures by which this calamity 
may be mitigated in that part of the United 
Kingdom where the cultivation of the po- 
tatoe has hitherto afforded the chief supply 
for the subsistence of the people.” 


This is conclusive proof that the disease is of a very 
grave character.—Eb. 


Agricultural Society of Prince George 
County, Md. 

We have received through a friend the proceedings 
of this Society, containing an Address by John H. 
Bayne, from which the following extract is made. Our 
friend A. C. gave some account of the Annual Exhibi- 
tion in our last number, page 131.—Ep. 


In no occupation can a healthful activity 
of the mind and body be more happily 
blended than in the pursuit of horticulture. 
Its manual operations are so promotive of 
health that the professional man, and even 
sedentary females, nay devote advantage- 
ously a portion of their time to it in each 
day. ‘The perfect order and beautiful ar- 
rangement in the vegetable kingdom are 
calculated to inculcate the lessons of love, 
kindness and philanthropy. 

As a scientific pursuit, it strongly recom- 
mends itself to the contemplative inquirer. 
Whether we regard it as an art or science, 
administering substantially to our wants, or 
diffusing useful knowledge, it merits our 
highest consideration. 
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expand; woman is rendered more = 
and domestic happiness is consummate, 
To afford you occular proof of the ‘i 
derful achievements of horticulture, | ie 
refer you to our large cities and thei, “ 
rounding country. Their markets are ery. 
ed with the choicest fruits, flowers, culin.., 
productions, and ornamental plants in Sail 
less profusion. Their environs studded w+, 
villa residences, elegant gardens, ornamon:. 
al grounds, conservatories and graperies_ 
affording comforts and luxuries to mj!) inn. 
and profits to tens of thousands, — 
The introduction of new and valyabis 
fruits seems to be an absorbing subject with 
Pomologists throughout the civilized wor! 
and it is certain that nothing contributes , 
a more eminent degree to the comforts oj 
the consumer, or affords a greater profit to 
the cultivator. Ripe fruits are healthy), 
light, nutritious, and of easy digestion; pro» 
ducing a chyle admirably adapted to the 
functions of the human body. From the 
qualities which they possess, their habitus) 
use, according to Mr. Knight, destroys the 
artificial appetite for strong fermented |i. 
quors and the preparations for alcohol. But 
to go into a classification of the various 
fruits of standard excellence, and to give 
directions for their cultivation, would re. 
quire a volume. For all necessary informa. 
tion, I refer you to the works of Lindley, 
Thatcher, Kenrick, Downing, and Hovey's 
invaluable Magazine of Horticulture. 
Loudon, Lindley and Knight of England, 
and Van Mons of Belgium, by their unwea- 
ried labours and profound researches in Po- 
mology, have left enduring monuments ‘o 
their memories. Knight and Van Mons in 
establishing their respective theories, have 
originated more valuable fruits within the 
last forty years, than had been done prev'- 
ously by the whole world during a pericé ot 
twenty centuries. Knight’s plan was a 
complished by cross fertilization. The po- 
len or fertilizing powder is delicately r 
moved from one flower and transferred ‘ 
some tree bearing flowers strongly related 
to the first, and is there carefully place 
upon the summit of the pistillum in the 
flower intended to be fertilized. This “8 
pared flower is then protected with Oe 
muslin or gauze, to exclude the bee or 
sects which would otherwise frustrate 
rocess. The seed produced from these ay 
ridized fruit are carefully saved and oped 
ed, and according to the qualities of oh 
rents, you obtain new and valuable — "a 
The immense collection of fruits © a 
our lists by the indefatigable labours 0 ’ a. 
Mons, has been astonishing. His theory ™ 





The study of the organic laws of nature, 
of the culture of fruits, flowers and vegeta- 
bles, should be familiar to all. It is a say- 
ing of old, that he who succeeds in making 
two blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before, merits the appellation of bene- 
factor. The same doctrine will apply with 
equa! force in reference to the introduction 
and cultivation of valuable fruits and vege- 
tables. The sails of commerce which whiten 
the ocean, may bring back riches for the 
merchant. The name of the philosopher 
who makes discoveries in the abstract sci- 
ences, will be handed down through succes- 
sive ages. And even immortality will be 
acquired by the military chieftan who has 
distinguished himself by the extermination 
of thousands of his fellow beings. But all 
this is “the bubble reputation,” and when 
compared with the names of the true phi- 
lanthropist and benefactor—those who have 
made valuable improvements in horticulture 
and agriculture—should sink into the shade. 
But we rejoice to say a new era is dawning 
upon us. A taste for these pursuits is per- 
vading the whole Union. Every grade ot 
society is becoming interested—and we hail 
it as a happy omen of progressive refine- 
ment. The possession of wealth is not ne- 
cessary to their enjoyment. The pictur- 
esque scenery; the varied landscape, and 
the fragrance of the sweetest flowers, can 
be enjoyed by those in humbler walks of 
life. The beauties of Flora and the boun- 
ties of Pomona are within the reach of the 
humblest cottager. Says Lord Bacon, “God 
first planted a garden; and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures; it is the great- 
est refreshment to the spirits of man; with- 
out which buildings and palaces are but 
gross handy works.” 

In the departments of floriculture and or- 
namental gardening, we find many persons 
who recoil at the mere mention of them. 
They oppose them on the ground of yielding 
no revenue, as if the only design in our 
creation was the accumulation of wealth. 
But shall we reject those pursuits which are 
so well calculated to soften the asperities of 
our nature, and which have been the choice 
of the virtuous and enlightened from time 
immemorial. ‘There is no surer evidence o 
cultivated taste, or of rural happiness, than 
we see in those floral ornaments, whether 
appended to the humble cottage or to the 
splendid palace. Nature, in the display of 
her inimitable floral gems, will always af- 
ford a fascinating employment. No pursuit 
ig more congenial with female character, 
or tends more to elevate and refine it. In 
the shades of rural retirement, her virtues 
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oe multiplication and improvement of the 
ys fruits originated with himself. And 
sal 
tad it not entered into the conception o 
jat extraordinary man, in all probability it 
gid bave continued to this day locked up 
*o» the arcana of nature. No predeces- 
gr bad left a ray for him to begin with. 
The lights of science could not be called 
to his aid. It was only to be demon- 
ented by unwearied perseverance through 
ge protracted and inexplicable operations of 
wture. It was the suggestion of his own 
sind. The result of his experiments has 
, BB cablished an important era in the history 
| 4 fruits. Van Mons ascribes the success of 
is experiments, by which so many fruits of 
sch great merit were obtained, to this prin- 
role: That in proportion as a fruit becomes 
removed from a state of nature by repeated 
regeneration—that is, by always planting 
the seed of the last production—in the same 
jegree will the fruit. become ameliorated, 
oti] it attains the highest perfection o 
which it is susceptible. In the application 
of this principle, he has ascertained that the 
Pear, when raised from the seed, requires 
sven generations to arrive at its highest 
serfection. The first generation, or the pe- 
rod from planting the seed of the domesti- 
cated pear, to the time of its first fructifica- 
tion, required a period of fifteen years. The 
second generation embraced a period of ten 
years; and so on with the period for every 
secessive generation in a decreasing pro- 
gression. The whole period to accomplish 
his theory requiring about forty years. 

The Apple, upon the same principle, re- 
quired a period of four generations. The 
Peach, Apricot, Plum, ae Cherry, required 
wree generations. rom the astounding 
results growing out of the experiments o 
tis man, we have a legacy bequeathed to 
us, which affords us an advanced position, to 
prosecute our experiments with a certainty 
“success. It will be the privilege of future 
generations to determine the limits that na- 
ture will go in the amelioration of fruits. 
in illustration of this theory: who, for in- 
“ance, could detect the relationship between 
lhe delicious class of Beuerres and the little 
tustere wild pear, which grows spontane- 
cus'y in your field? What resemblance can 
S ‘race between the magnificent Gage 
— and the savage Sloe; or between that 

“g of apples, the Golden Pippin, and the 
ao And last, though not least, who 
he reeognise in the native Strawber 
tad of that splendid variety denomi- 
™ ovey's Seedling. . But as astonish- 
vb as these transmutations are, they have 
th eee by, this ameliorating process. 

fnumerated these seminal produc- 
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tions to show that the Pomologist has been 
richly rewarded for the prosecution of his 
employments. Time will be usefully and 
honourably occupied in the origination and 
introduction of fruits based upon these theo- 
ries. This pursuit recommends itself strong] 
to the young—and to create a taste for it 
should be the effort of those who fee] an in- 
terest in their happiness. Children soon be- 
come deeply interested in employments of 
the garden or field, and acquire a stabilit 
of character and firmness of purpose whic 
enable them to resist the seductive influences 
of vice; and in future time, as you examine 
the annals of natural science, you will find 
their names recorded as distinguished pa- 
trons, 


But of the diversified productions of the 


field and garden which it is our privilege to 
enjoy, few are indigenous to America. 
the cereal grains, for instance: Wheat and 
rye were originally brought from Siberia; 
buckwheat from Asia; rice from Ethiopia. 
Of our vegetable productions: The arti- 
choke from Brazil; the cauliflower from 
Cyprus; asparagus from Asia; the pumpkin 
from Astracan; the ruta baga from Sweden; 
and the tomato from South America. Our 
fruits from countries equally remote. 
pear came originally from Europe; the 
peach from Persia; the apricot from Arme- 
nia; the plum from Lyma; the cherry from 
Pontus; the quince from Austria; and the 
almond from’ China. 
the distribution of the bounties among the 
various nations of the earth, Providence has 
designed to show us our mutual dependence 


Of 


The 


It is evident that in 


upon each other. In the discharge of the 


obligations imposed on us for these blessings, 


we should disseminate those productions of 
the garden and field extensively. For all 
men will eat fruit, says Sir William Tem- 
ple, so that the choice is only whether one 
will eat good or ill—and of all things pro- 
duced in a garden, whether of vegetables or 
fruits, a poor man that has one of his own, 
will eat better than a rich man that has 
none. And I rejoice to say that 2 poor man 
has the privilege of enjoying those luxuries 
almost in an equal degree with the rich 
man. 


“ Be active, be active— 

Find something to do, 

In digging a clay bank 
Or tapping a shoe. 

Don’t stop at the corners 
To drag out the day— 

Be active, be active— 
And work while you may.” 
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158 Artesian Well_—Improvement in Nail Making. 
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Artesian Well. penetrated eight feet into tha 


t Strato 


ee entire depth at this dar. in 
_Awn attempt is making at East Boston, to|j feet. he tube rests on the slate by saan 
sink an Artesian well. ‘The process was by||it is sustained; and water, oe 


‘ e nm soft and arre 
able in flavor, rises in it to the ae 


boring a sufficient depth to obtain a supply 
iti- }|200 feet; probably it comes from 


. hei h or 
of water for the accommodation of the citi- out of 


betwee 
zens upon the island—the population of||the seams and fractures of the ho 
which is so rapidly increasing in numbers. |/none can possibly be forced in lateral); _ 


The operator has abandoned the common 
earth auger, and has invented a cast iron 
tube, about eight inches in diameter, and 
about ten feet long. It is armed at the end 
with two prodigiously strong chisels, and 
just above them is an ingeniously devised 
valve. At the other extremity is a wrought 
iron handle, fastened to which is a stout, 
short-linked iron chain to raise it up and 
down. When in action, it operates upon 
the principle of a common chopping knife 
so familiar in mince pie manipulations. The 
engine raises it and then lets it fall, like the 
perpendicular movement of the dasher in 
the obsolete method of churning butter. As 
the biis of stone or other materials accumu- 
late every time the massive tube drops, the 

are forced up into the tube and aeakeal 
Finally, when enough has been chopped to 
fill the cylinder of the drill,—the name 
given it,—the engine draws it to the sur- 
face to be emptied. The cost of the-one 
Mr. Higgins is labouring with was $600. 
The Boston Transcript gives the following 
account in relation to this invention: 

Before resorting to this unique contriv- 
ance at all, an ordinary well was dug 140 
feet, to a stratum of hard, compact gravel, 
interspersed with water worn stones of va- 
rious sizes. On this Mr. Higgins set a cast 
iron tube of 10 inches diameter; and an- 
other on the top of that, secured by water 
tight joints, and so on, to the very outlet 
above ground. This long, ponderous cylin- 
der is carefully braced on the outside all the 
way, to keep it exactly perpendicular, and 
within it the mighty battering ram is let 
down and set in motion against the realm of 
Pluto. As fast as the hole was deepened, 
the weight of the superincumbent pipe 
pressed down farther, paring the sides as it 
ground along. Al] accumulations from that 
source, with its own chips, were secured by 
the valve. After passing through 10 feet of 
the mixture described, the instrument struck 
a hard, blue slate stone, through which Mr. 
Higgins urged his way at the average rate 
of six feet a day for 145 feet. Next he 
came upon a bed of talc, of a greenish grey 
colour, greasy to the touch, one variety 
being recognized among tailors under the 
name of French chalk, and used for marking 
on cloth the course of the shears. Finally, 
on Saturday evening last, the cutter had 


American Rail Road Journal. 





Improvement in Nail Making, 


We have recently examined the drawines 
of a machine for manufacturing horse shce 
and other nails, on a new and ingenicn. 
plan, patented by Mr. Jedediah Holcomb, of 
Brandon, Rutland county, Vermont; 
also have seen some specimens of nai: 
manufactured by this method. They ar: 
made from hammered plates, with the grain 
of the iron lengthened, and the nails ani 
proportions appear as perfect as those made 
by the usnal hand process. By Mr. Hel. 
comb’s method a good mechanic can make 
400 lbs. of horse shoe nails per day. The 
machinery is simple in its construction, and 
promises to work an entire revolution in the 
nail manufacture. He has taken measures 
to secure patents in England and France fer 
his invention. 

In addition to the above, which we copy 
from the Ewreka, we can speak in the most 
favourable terms of the invention, and from 
a personal interview with Mr. H., of the 
above machine, we are convinced that the 
utility of the invention is very great. From 
data in our possession we estimate the qua 
tity of horse shoe nails used annually in the 
United States at 2000 tons, and if by ths 
invention three cents per pound can be saved 
in their. manufacture, the gain would & 
quite a desideratum for those interested— 
Farmer and Mechanic. 


Apvicr to Youna Men.—*“ Let the bus 
ness of every one alone, and attend to you" 
own. Don’t buy what you don’t want; & 
every hour to advantage, and study even 
to make leisure hours useful; think twice 
before you spend a shilling, remember you 
will have another to make for it: find re 
creation looking after your business, a0 ~ 
your business will not be neglected in loot 
after recreation: buy low, sell fair, and '**° 
care of the profits; look over your books re 
gularly, and if you find an error, trace © 
out: should a stroke of misfortune com 
upon you in trade, retrench—work a 
but never fly the track ; confront diffieu! es 
with unflinching perseverance, and oe ae 
disappear at last; though you shou! a 
fall in the struggle, you will be honoure’: 
never shrink from the task. 
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‘ ie 

Crops in Scotland. been all stacked in fine condition. The 

wre insert the following, taken from the Kelso Chro-) yield per acre may be estimated at one-sixth 
sicle, not entirely —" account ae Sain | se = we — and ae — re 
gives 1D relation to the crops, oe y as an if ot e — m OUlIK. & me sampies weign ; 
ation of the careful estimates made by our British||]bs.; but best runs will not much exceed 61 
siends, of every thing that throws light on the amount \lbs. to 62 lbs.; second, about 60 lbs. per 
yo important a matter as bread etufls. With their) bushel, while some will come a little under 
ease population, and the consequent vast amount|| that. 
aaily consumed, these are all important to the welfare|| Barley held beyond its ordinary breadth. 
od even existence of the pore With our vast ex- ‘It has all been stacked in fine order. In 
wat of country, mene Bt eet ne eee of straw it is very deficient. The yield 
we can scarcely comprehen xhety thatl! per acre we reckon to be a full fifth under 

in the older countries, about what seems scarcely . ’ . ed. it j . 
a) idle eh an average. Being well ripened, it is of 
eae || good colour, and has been found to malt re- 

Tue harvest oe now concluded, not} markably well. In weight it is nearly 2 Ibs. 
oly in this district, but with few or unim- |per bushel under last year’s, but it is thought 
sortant exceptions, all over the county, and |e intrinsic quality will compensate for the 





vaving had sufficient deliveries of the new deficient weight. Our best samples weigh 
-rain to enable us to judge of the quality o ‘only 54 lbs.; good runs, 51 Ibs. to 52 Ibs. ; 
the crop, and from the best information we! ordinary about 50 Ibs.; and inferior as low 
can collect to form an opinion of its extent,!as 47 lbs. per bushel. 
we now do ourselves the pleasure of submit-|| QOats.—The breadth sown this year cer- 
tng to you the following observations. ''tainly did not exceed that of last year. This 
In regard to the general course of the|/crop has been well secured, and appears 
weather during the season, we may remark) bulky in the straw. The yield per acre, is 


that oats, and the earlier sown barley, were} variously estimated, and we have much difli- 


i 
' 


got into the ground under very favourable) culty in forming an opinion; on hard soils it 
circumstances, between the middle of March) is probably very deficient, while on the freer 
and the on of oe — which, owing) or aoe soils, = even on high _— 
to rainy weather, the ground was never in| we consider it fully an average. On the 
very good condition to receive the later) whole, we are disposed to estimate it at not 
mal te lot -weeb-tncdenmterwestinglonesige, lhe. waightr.par' Danbely sxe. 
continued very — aaa nae ae days|jbest, 42 a a lbs. + = re and 
it was oppressively hot, in fact, much more) inferior down to 25 lbs. per bushel; being 
than is usual in this climate. Towards)’ from 2 Ibs. to 3 lbs. per bushel lighter than 
the end of this time the spring crops on all) last year; notwithstanding which, their 
ry lands appeared to be suffering from the) mealing quality is much better than the 
a an : aor and a eet dee eS aLaanae . . si 
part of August, although we had a high} Beans occupied much more than their 
temperature and occasionally fine dry days, usual breadth, and in some parts of the 
he general character of this period was un-| county nearly double; but the yield per 
usually moist with severe thunder storms) acre, will not be half the usual average. 
‘tae of rain, ee ee to ee orartal a es secured ; 
a _ Streams as high, or even higher) and the quality, of such as we have seen, 
than during the winter floods. The first|\is satisfactory. They became prematurely 
— o Anae brought us to partial har-|'ripe, and appear to have been peculiarly af- 
‘est, and in two weeks thereafter the whole} fected. Many think they suffered during 
Crop had ripened with extreme rapidity, but ‘the season in a manner analogous to the po- 
* at a and carrying was much tatoe, as the leaves were similarly blackened 
““errupted by the unsettled character of about the came time. 
es ~ the last week in August,|| Peas.—The quantity sown in this district 
wn it then became very favourable for) is so very unimportant that we deem it un- 
mrvent operations, and has continued so! interesting to offer a remark on this portion 
neti: in fact, notwithstanding the!/of the crop. 
saad eit ree a we have’ emer ee pldhted ee = 
“te Ta season when the crop was) or whether the seed was tainted with dis- 
aa secured, or with greater facility to|ease or seemingly sound, seldom brairded 
: Whest .better, or had a more promising appearance 
t is ft cecupied fully its usual breadth.| until about the third or fourth week in July, 
is v 7 quality, and with the exception|'when the tops were universally blighted, 
“malt portion carried too hastily, has|'and disease appeared among the tubers, 
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Farmers’ Tools—Go forth into the Country. 


Vox. tl 


Mee ee an ee re eT 


manifesting itself in many of the larger or|| waste of time occasioned 


later kinds in immediate and complete rot- 
tenness, and in others, probably of the firmer 
sorts, causing a dry brownish discolouration 
under the skin; while in some of the earlier 
varieties the roots remained sound. The 
crop we can only estimate as a total failure, 
although doubtless many of those not en- 
tirely rotten, may be used for cattle-food or 
otherwise; while perhaps a twentieth part 
of tolerably sound potatoes may be selected 
out of the crop. te is difficult to offer any 
useful opinion as to the cause of this inscru- 
table disease: it appears to us to depend on 
some unusual state of the atmosphere, and 
we are led to form this opinion from believ- 
ing that several of ovr hardy forest trees, 
ferns, and even the common nettle of the 
country, appeared by their leaves as if af- 
fected in a similar manner to those of the 
potatoe. 

Turnips occupy a large breadth. The 
crop is very various—on really good turnip 
soils—where sown in good time—they are 
fine, while on hard or wet soils they are a 
poor crop. They have improved a good deal 
within the last few weeks. 

There is a considerable quantity of old 
wheat held by the farmers, but little or none 
of any other kind of grain. Comparatively 
high prices will probably rule until another 
harvest; but we may expect a heavy im- 
portations of foreign grain, which will serve 
in some measure to moderate them. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Farmers’ Tools. 


To rue Eprror,—It is a common saying, 
as old as one of the Grecian philosophers, 
that “time is money;” and old Richard said 
that a “penny saved is as good as two pence 
earned.” Inasmuch as the income of the 
farmer under ordinary circumstances are 
slow, and are laboured for in the sweat of 
his face, before they come at all, it is all-im- 
portant that his outgoes should be few as 
possible. In order to reduce them within 
as narrow limits as practicable, he must 
make on his farm, and within himself as 
many of the articles he may need, as he 
can, without making them cost him more 
than their actual purchase would. A word 
to the wise, may improved upon, and I 
venture, though perhaps rather deficient in 
the matter myselfphaving but little mechan- 
ical turn, to suggest to my fellow farmers, 
the importance of providing our sons and 
labourers with tools, and a convenient place 
for using them, so that simple articles ne- 
cessary in our business may be made, as 
well as repairs done at home, without the 


taki 
or of money in being _ froe — to, 
chanic. e need ple be reminde: ms 
much may be done in this way jin .,.” 
weather by our = when they eal t ’ 
but little else. ut to carry out a 
views, a workshop as well as goog ne 
should be provided. The necessity ie a 
—— these tools in their places, «),... 
not be lost sight of, or habits of carelesmne, 
may grow up in youth that will be ha»! 
overcome in manhood. To me the builiin. 
on a farm kept in good repair—the a 
and doors, and latches, &c., al] as be 
should be, give a tidy feeling to an obsers,. 
and where boys are accustomed to the use « 
tools, this is apt to be the case, ; 


Twrirry 


Go forth into the Country, 


Go forth into the country, 

From a world of care and guile; 
Go forth to the untainted air, 

And the sunshine's open smile ; 
It shall clear thy clouded brow— 

It shali loose the worldly coil 
That binds thy heart too closely up, 

Thou man of care and toil! 


Go forth into the country, 
Where gladsome sights and sounds 
Make the heart’s pulses thrill and leap 
With fresher, quicker bounds. 
They shall wake fresh life within 
The mind’s enchanted bower; 
Go, student of the midnight lamp, 
And try their magic power. 


Go forth into the country, 
With its songs of happy birds, 
Its fertile vales, its grassy hills, 
Alive with flocks and herds. 
Against the power of sadness 
Is its magic all arrayed— 
Go forth and dream no idle dreams, 
Oh, visionary maid! 


Go forth into the country, 
Where the nuts’ rich clusters grow, 
Where the strawb'ry nestles ‘mid the furze, 
And the holly-berries glow. 
Each season hath its treasures, 
Like the air, all free and wild,— 
Who would keep thee from the country, 
Thou happy, artless child! 


Go forth into the country, 
It hath many a solemn grove, 
And many an altar on its hills, 
Sacred to peace and love. 
And whilst with grateful fervour 
Thine eyes its glories scan, 
Worship the God who made it all, 
Oh holy Christian man! 
, Dublin University Mege™ 
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5. Virginia Lands. 161 


— 
Virginia Lands. 


who feels a lively interest in the resusci- 
of Virginia jlands and the promotion of Virginia 
are has copied the following from the American 
of last month, and forwarded it for insertion 

is the Cabinet.— Eb. 


Vix. Eprror,—I herewith give you some 
atrcts from a letter I received from a friend 
{ mine, who is now living in Surry county, 
Virginia. You are aware that much is said 
i a great deal written and published about 
ae advantages of going to Virginia to buy 
pi, and farm—feeling an interest in giving 
he experience of others well calculated to 
wdge, for the benefit of your readers, I have 
‘od part of the letter in order that some 
sight be benefited. The writer is a gen- 
Jeman somewhat advanced in life, raised a 
ger, and always followed it; he had a 
good training and good land to operate on, 
» a part of Chester county, Pa., that will 
compare with any other land in the State, 
xt least in any other part of Chester county ; 
sided to this, he is an agricultural statistic, 
1 plain blunt man, who writes what he 
thinks and sees, without fear of being called 
in question by any. I had written to him 
ind stated several points that I wished in- 
frmation on; his letter takes these sepa- 
ntely, and answers them very satisfactorily. 

“Sept. Ist, 1846; Never in my recollec- 
tion, have I enjoyed good uninterrupted 
health so long, as since I came here, and 
sil the family have been well except M., 
who has had something of her old complaint 
—l| believe Erysipelas. I see nothing here 
mdicative of sickness; if people anywhere 
would live as many do here, they would be 
ackly; out late at night hunting, and going 
ome drunk and reckless of every means 
‘o preserve health; if not so, why the un- 
cue proportion of sickness and death among 
the males, which is about four to one; in 
mest countries they are about equal. I do 
weleve, all things considered, there cannot 
a better place to live, or a more delightful 
cimate; Ihave felt far warmer weather in 

*onsylvania than here, and my Philadel- 
ula hewspaper says it has been warmer at 

New York than here. We have as kind 
‘eighbours as ever honoured a neighbour- 

‘eed; some of them have endeared them- 

"es to us, beyond what you could imagine. 
| sea advisedly when I say, a man can fix 
“self here better for $1000 than he can 
“t $10,000 in Pennsylvania. Two gentle- 
a one from near Lancaster and one from 
“anklin county, were here to see the place, 











of them was looking at a place of 600 acres, 
price $4000; he told me while looking at 
the land, that he could sell his place of 120 
acres, before he got home for $131 per acre, 
$15,720, and he was sure if he was a young 
man, in seven years he could make the place 
here as good as his own; only look at that! 
he is a man of intelligence, and owns one of 
ithe best farms in Lancaster county, and was 
attracted here by M. B. sending to him a 
paragraph of my letter. Why sir, there are 
inexhaustible marl beds here, that on ana- 
lyzation contain 97 per cent. pure lime. Pe- 
qua lime, Chester county, Pa., contains 20 
per cent. magnesia, a very deleterious arti- 
cle inagriculture. I have seen the western 
part of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the 
eastern part of Ohio, and have read and 
heard much of other parts, and am free to 
say, there is none equal to this. One Penn- 
sylvanian has already bought 1300 acres 
here for $2,600, and is to move here in Oc- 
tober; he is now on his way, and stopping 
in your city at present. I have built myself 
a small house, cleared some of the land near 
it, and planted some corn, oats, vines, &c.; 
much of it had a stump, or perhaps two, to 
every square yard, and it was almost impos- 
sible to scratch up the svil; the soil is far 
beyond anything I could expect, beans and 
field-peas excellent, pumpkins not good, po- 
tatoes tolerable, oats poor; you can hire a 
‘man, horse and cart, to haul for about thirty 
cents a day. Hay, there is none in the 
county; blades sell for seventy-five cents 
per hundred. In fect there is no such place 
in the United States, where the Supreme 
Being has done so much and man so little. 
Slavery or something has paralized every 
nerve, and the choicest blessings are over- 
looked and unappreciated ; some have mar] 
lying on the top of the ground, which is 
about equal to a heap of dung and one of 
lime, inexhaustible in their nature, and will 
not use it, because those who do use it, 
make use of a great deal of dung; and say 
they, if marl is what it is said to be, why 
do they use dung. There are some great 
bargains in land offered here, such as would 
astonish the most sceptical ; the people here 
are aware of their deficiency in farming, 
and are anxious for Northern men to settle 
among them; continual applications are 
made to me to sell land for them; there is 
an apple-still in blast now on about ever 
other farm, most of them are without shel- 
ter; they set up attending to them all 
night; they are fifty years behind the age; 
in proof of this they count their money in 
“rough a letter I wrote to the Rev. M. B.—||shillings and pence, think there is no hospi- 
Pa all like the place very much, and won-/|tality without spirits; big-hill their corn, as 
why I should be the first discoverer; one|| was done when I was a boy; they are igno- 
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rant of any of the facilities of bettering the |}manure which has produced great ha 
condition of mankind; as their fathers did,|/one soil, has no g an 


so do they.”——American Farmer. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Progression in Farming. 


To tue Eprror,—We do not perhaps||or two deficient ingredients. ‘Th 


Progression in Farming. 


oe 








soil, | effect at all on sncthes 
A scientific farmer knows little of poor |... 
All land is good to him, for it will prea 
well if only furnished with the proper .. 
gredients. So land that would only praiy., 
a very poor crop, has been made to prodyes 
a very large crop, by spreading upon it ons 


ese invre. 


hear so much said now-a-days against book ||dients are, some of them, to be found jp »), 


farming, as we did a few years ago. | 
inclined to think, however, that we yet) 


hardly appreciate to their full extent, the | fish, bones, &c. 


labours of the enquirer into agricultural 
science. If we would save labour—and 
who has more need to do that in his opera-| 
tions than the farmer *—we must avail our- 
selves of all the light which the experience, 
and even the speculations of others, can 
throw upon the means of accomplishing our 
object. There is so much good sense in the 
stveing remarks, which I find in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, that I conclude 
the readers of the Cabinet may not altoge- 
ther escape profit by looking them over. It! 
is therefore that I send them. 


“ Farming, like all other things, and per- 
haps more than other things, is in a revolu- 
tion. We once knew as much about grow- 
ing corn, potatoes, and grass, as our farmin | 
neighbours; but we have glanced at anvagl 
of the science in its modern improvements, 
to feel that all we knew is of very little 
worth, and that in attempting to write about 
farming now, we are more likely to get 
laughed at than admired. But no matter, 
farming has become a science. If a farmer 
wishes to grow wheat on his land, he sends 
wheat to a chemist to be analyzed, that he 
may find of what it is composed, or rather 
looks into some modern work on chemistry, 
and reads it there. He then sends a sample 
of earth from his lot to the chemist, to as- 
certain of what ingredients the soil is com- 
posed; and whatever of the component parts 
suited for wheat is not found in it, he pro- 
cures and spreads upon his land. A field 
may have in abundance all the ingredients 
for the production of wheat but one, and yet 
not be able to produce wheat. By science, 
the Grahams have discovered the appalling 
fact, that butter and beef are in the grass 
and the fruits; that the cow is only the 
manufacturer; and that she, like the trans- 
muting priest, abjures butter and beef, and 
yet eats butter and beef all the while. The 
farmer who has no science, will perhaps, at 
great cost, add those ingredients of which 
there are already enough; but that will not 
cause a crop to grow. This accounts for 
the fact which is often so surprising, that 


I am/||most all substances: lime of oyster shells, 


ashes even of anthracite coal, charcoa] dost, 
Everything is composed ¢j 
ingredients which must be had for the reo, 
duction of itself, and many other thin 
Fruit trees cease to bear often, because they 
have exhausted the soil of one or two of the 
ingredients which compose their fruit, Giy. 
them but these, and they will at once retyry 
to production. A pear tree may grow in, 
soil which has not all the qualities necessary 
to constitute pears, and it can no more make 
pears without the necessary ingredients 
than the Israelites could make bricks with. 
out straw. One crop exhausts one set of ip. 
gredients, and another to some extent a di 
ferent set; and so farmers learn the fit 
without knowing the cause perhaps, that 
the same crop should not be grown for sue. 
cessive years on the same land. Yet there 
is no difficulty in growing the same crop in- 
terminably, if only the exhausted ingred:- 
ents are supplied. 

“A great deal has been learned about the 
mode and time of cutting and curing hey 
and grain. Grass, which while lying out to 
be thoroughly dried, perhaps may get re 
peatedly wet, makes much better hay ' 
with much less drying, it is preserved with 
a bushel of salt to a ton. Salt is often 
cheaper than hay, so that the farmer makes 
a profit by putting it in, while the labour of 
curing is much diminished, and the goo! 
qualities of the hay much increased. Whest 
cut in the milk has been found to weigh 
more pounds to the bushel than when left " 
ripen to the usual time, and oats were st 
more increased in weight. So farmers have 
ae been suffering great loss for age, 

y cutting their grain at too late a stage 
its progress. 

“The application of science to agricultur 


has developed wonders in the capabilities of 


the ground, which have lain from the cree 
tion unobserved. Men are astonished when 
they see what boundless blessings the C ~ 
tor has spread thick around, and how et 
the race has been in observing them. saan 
have spent century after century !n sh rm 
each other’s blood, in creating and spre - 
poisonous superstitions, and in every po=' . 
way destroying all that was good. 
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on blessings of creation and Providence, 
‘ey have sought their happiness in the em- 
Oe ts of fiends; and if the malice of 
- e could but have had its way, the race 
2 — long since have been extinct, and the 
, orth would have rolled on to the end of her 
: r 
: eis us that the capacities of the 
© BE th have hardly begun to be developed, 
~ HB. the human family hardly begun to exist, 

ether in numbers or individual enjoyment. 
, Eridently no sort of conception has been 
grmed in the minds of more than a very 
: oy, of the swarming millions which this 
» ath is capable of sustaining in luxurious 
pienty. Land and labour have been brought 
Y » ignerantly together, that nothing almost 
, ss been the product. The meagre stinted 
* BAM cops which have so poorly repaid the la- 
' iors of the farmer, have exhibited the mea- 
: wre of man’s ignorance rather than of 
3 arth’s barrenness. We are opening now 
ypon an era, When every field will be a sci- 
etiic laboratory, most interesting in its 
werations to every noble feeling. The 
change will operate to compensate the farm- 
ers near the great markets, for the competi- 
tion they endure from the cheapness o 
Western land. In proportion as the quan- 
tity of crops is increased, the value of prox- 
imity to market is increased. If the crop 
of wheat were doubled per acre, the expense 
of transportation per acre would be doubled, 
and this would go to enhance the value o, 
land near to market, to the amount of the 
apital upon which this saving would pay 





treasures unexplored and useless. 


the interest. But when we come to fruits 
r aod vegetables, which decay rapidly, or are 
th inured by much travelling, or are of great 
= bulk, compared with their value, then we 


. tave another element of value for land near 


of to markets, 

oi “We are indebted for the most of these 
st suggestions to Mr. Pell, whose fruits, vege- 
n ables and grains, attracted much attention 
te tt the late Fair, and now constitute a mu- 
il ‘eum at the store of Mr. J. B. Murray, No. 
ve » Old Slip. We do not however mean to 
. make Mr. Pell responsible for any blunders 


of rhich we have committed, in repeating from 
memory a little outline of the very interest- 





re “f conversation of half an hour which we 
of ‘“¢ with him. We do not suppose these 
*- “ngs are as new or interesting to every 
en eo they were to us; but they will per- 
4: Ps Set some of our readers upon a track 
ww ‘at will bring them to more thorough and 
er *mct information.” 

4 

ng lx London there are markets for the ex- 


Clusive sale of poul of li 
ple ~ Sale of poultry and e; in Dublin, 
oted to 


is “ere is one wholly dev that of eggs. 








Fine Crops of Corn. 































For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Fine Crops of Corn. 
Mr. Eprror,—Having a little leisure, I 


concluded to employ it in giving you an ac- 
count of the corn crop grown this season on 
the farm of the brothers Samuel J., Ebene- 
zer J.,and David D. Dickey. 


Field No. 1, containing eight acres and 


one hundred and forty-two perches, produced 
1037 bushels of corn, averaging 116 bushels 
and 21 quarts to the acre. F 

taining fourteen acres, three roods and thirty 
perches, produced 1145 bushels, averaging 
over 76 bushels to the acre. No. 3, contains 
sixteen acres and fifty-six perches, and pro- 
duced 1,110 bushels, averaging over 68 bush- 
els to the acre; making in all 3,292 bushels 
of shelled corn on forty acres and twenty- 
eight perches, averaging 82 bushels to the 
acre. Lest some persons should think there 
was some guess work about measuring ei- 
ther the field or the corn, it may be proper 
to state, that the person who surveyed the 
ground, has been qualified to the measure- 
ment of the same; one person measured all 
the corn on field No. 1, and has been quali- 
fied to the accuracy of his account: as also 
the persons who measured the corn on fields 
Nos. 2 and 3, are willing to be qualified to 
the accuracy of their accounts. 


ield No. 2, con- 


I will now state the manner in which the 


corn was planted, worked, and manured. 
Seven acres of field No. 1, had sixteen cart 
loads of manure to the acre, of rough ma- 
nure from the barn-yard spread on the sod, 
and ploughed in about seven inches deep, 
with the Prouty plough. I do consider it 
very important that the ploughing should be 
well done, that all the ground should be 
turned up, and to a good depth, for any 
crop, but more particularly for corn. The 
ground was then rolled with a heavy roller, 
and harrowed over once with a spike-tooth 
harrow; it then got two strokes with a large 
cultivator, about five feet wide, with nine 


teeth in it, similar to the teeth in the small 


cultivators. I value this implement very 


highly, and it is one I think no farmer should 
be without; it pulverizes the ground, and 
leaves it in a better state for planting than 
any other harrow that I have seen in use. 
I always harrow the ground well before 
planting corn, as it can be done more effeet- 
ually and at less expense than at any other 
time. There were then spread on five acres 
of the field 15 bushels of crushed bones to 
the acre, and 30 bushels of ashes on the bal- 
ance of the field, with the exception of 
about an eighth of an acre, that had neither 
bonedust nor ashes. It might be well to 
state here, that judging from that part of 
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. followed with the corn-drill, which, by the} between them as to which was entitled j, 
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the field that had neither bonedust nor ashes, 
there was no perceptible difference in the Sn eee Devisien, 
corn at any time in the season; nor do! be-||) We make the following extract from, , 
lieve that the crop was increased five bush-||opinion of the Hon. Ellis Lewis én Bad 
els to the acre, by either of the above men-|jrecent important case, brought bef, me 
tioned manures; but on the two acres that|| Court of Quarter Sessions in this Count: 7 
had no barn-yard manure, there was a shade} which he is the presiding Judge.) fs 
of difference, and the corn was not quite so|} A man by the name of John te, | 
there, as upon the rest of the field.|jleased lands of Henry Hildebeitler 48 
he roller was then put to work again, and||the expiration of the lease, a dispute re 


way, is the manner we plant all our corn,||straw of the “ way-going crop,” Hildehos. 
and I am satisfied that more corn can be}|insisted that the ies iieesd — a 
raised planted in this way, than by planting) that it should remain on the premises fo, th 

in hills. I was induced to try this way of||purpose of enriching the land—whjj¢. the 
planting corn some eight or nine years ago, || other as strenuously contended that half of 
on account of having a field that was verf||rightfully belonged to him, as well as ty. 
hilly, and wishing to put it in corn, and being]|| grain crop, and was about carrying the or 

unable to work it more than one way, I con-||in the sheaf, from the premises. Resistenrs 
cluded to drill it in by hand; but after plant- : 


was made to this; and the result was a prose. 
ing one or two rows, I found it rather a slow ||cution against Lutz for assault and battery 
way of doing business. I set to work, and 


In giving the charge of the C * 
knocked together a kind of machine for e ourt, Judge 


Lewis made the following remarks —j, 
dropping, which answered the purpose very || which we are indebted to the Union ¢ Tri. 
well, the ground having been marked out 


bune. 
with a plough previously. When we came 


“ The moment the relation of landlord anj 
to take off the crop in the fall, 1 found that} tenant is created by the parties, the law e. 
we had so much more corn than usual, from 


ters into the contract and forms part and per. 
the same number of acres, that I concluded |jcel of it, and the rights and duties of each are 
I would make a drill that would perform the}| established by law, without any expressstin. 
whole operation of marking, dropping, and/j lation in the contract. It requires no provision 
covering, which, from some little alteration || in the lease to bind the tenant to keep the pre 
made on it since, does its work about right; 


mises in repair, to prevent waste, and fo fern| 
one man and a good horse will plant about|| the land in a husbandlike manner. These ar 
eight acres a day with the drill. On field 


obligations implied by law, and growing ost 
No. 1, the corn was planted in rows, three}jof the relationship of the parties. Nothing 
feet nine inches by six inches, and-thinned||short of an express contract can relieve the 
out after it came up to about one foot. After|| tenant from the performance of these, the ne 
the corn comes up, we go over it twice||cessary duties of his tenure. The principlese 
generally, with the large cultivator, taking|| good husbandry require that the straw ruse 
out the middle and two front teeth, and in||upon the premises should be returned to the 
this way doing double duty; and when the 


|| land with the accumulations arising from the 
corn gets large — we pass through it||stock kept on the farm. This is the gener! 
twice with the small cultivator, never, in 


custom of the State. It has existed from th 
any case, allowing a plough to go in it after 


earliest settlement of the country. No two 
the ground is ploughed. Fields Nos. 2 and} intelligent farmers, acquainted with the bos 
3, were drilled in, four feet by twelve or 


ness of agriculture will differ in opinion @ 
fourteen inches, and worked in the same 


the subject. Any other course will impor 

way, with the exception, that no manure of|/erish the land and thus operate injudiciowy 

any kind was put on either of them. to the tenant—to the landlord—and to 
E. J. Diexey. 


general interests of the community. It #» 
Hopewell, Chester co., Pa., Dec. &th, 1846. 



































answer to say that lime, and other means“ 
enriching the soil, may be procured. The 
are well enough in aid of the natural = 
tenance of the land, but they are not regarded 
as a substitute for it. There may be 
where the owner may find it to his advan's* 
to exchange straw for manure, or for 
means of purchasing it. But these are 
ceptions to the ral course of beteny. 
The interests of agriculture, the custo™ 















The above statement showing a yield of nearly 
3,300 bushels on 40 acres, gives a very favourable spe- 
cimen of Chester county corn raising. It is a highly 
interesting account, and should stimulate all of us 
who hold the plough to aim at similar results. We 
hope the leisure spoken of by our friend in his private 
note, will be found, and that bis promised communica- 
tion will be forthcoming.— Ep. 
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rinciples of good husbandry, 
te sat pee the law of the state is 
a the removal of the straw from the 
ses, unless the tenant has secured this 
jege by the express provisions of his 
= ~ Entertaining this opinion, and be- 
ing that the decision in Craig vs. Dale 
< ng be adhered to by the Supreme court, | 
; oa advise that this defendant should be 
mavicted of a crime, for no other offence 
o. the moderate assertion of what nine- 
woths of the farming community believe to 
te his right—a right sanctioned by custom— 
ssintained by good husbandry—and which 
sothing but ignorance or infidelity in the 
tegant would induce him to dispute.” Lan- 
aster County Farmer. 


—— 


Extension of Knowledge. 
















































man mind is prodigious. A reference to the 
page of history will not only show the gra- 
dual advances which have been made from 
rude beginnings to the present improved 
state of society, but it will strongly incul- 
cate the important lesson, that the happiness 
of our species is intimately connected with 
the diffusion of knowledge. Where do we 
behold cruelty in its most terrific form, but 
in the uninstructed gnd neglected part of 
the community? by whom are our jails prin- 
cipally inhabited, but by the ignorant '!—by 
those to whom society has failed in its duty. 
In the higher ranks of men, ignorance as- 
sumes not unfrequently the shape of bigotry, 
and manifests itself in deep-rooted prejudice: 
whenever you see a man more than ordina- 
rily censorious of others, indisposed to make 
allowance fer the circumstances in which 
they may have been placed, positive and un- 
charitable in his opinions, whatever may be 
his rank in life, be assured that he is lament- 
ably ignorant. 

Knowledge, properly understood and ap- 
plied, sheds a benevolent influence over the 
mind of the possessor; and when we consi- 
der that it tends to increase our powers of 
usefulness, and thereby to add to our own 
happiness and that of others, we shall feel 
it almost a duty to make such an arrange- 
ment of our time, as to devote regularly a 
portion of it to the improvement of our 
minds. 

Of all the varied branches of knowledge, 
those relating to material objects are most 
important. In former ages the powers of 
the human mind were exhausted in useless 
metaphysical disquisitions concerning es- 
sence and substance, and ethereal forms,— 
things which it was impossible to compre- 
hend or apply to any good purpose. To 
our illustrious countrymen, however, Bacon, 
Locke, Newton, Boyle and Hook, we are in- 
debted for a more rational system of philoso- 
phy; rejecting idle speculations, they direct- 
ed their attention to watch the processes of 
nature, and to attempt to discover some of 
the laws by which her operations are go- 
verned; they built upon facts and experi- 
ments, and the progress since made in every 
department of science, has proved the cor- 
rectness of their views. 

Few are sufficiently aware of the benefi- 
cial consequences likely to result from an 
endeavour to induce a habit of attention 
even to minute circumstances, and how 
much misery is produced in the world by 
those unhappy prejudices, which owe their 


is opening lecture at Guy’s Hospital, 
— 21813, William Allen made the 
pilowing remarks : ' 

«The circumstances in which we are 
slsced in the present state of our existence, 
srove it was the intention of the Supreme 
Being that we should be actively employed ; 
every thing about us is in motion; import- 
tnt changes are constantly going on, and 
sme of them, by their — nature, are cal- 
culated to stimulate mankind to exertion. 
This change is impressed upon our garments 
which are continually wearing out—upon 
the habitations which protect us from the 
weather, which are constantly requiring re- 
pair; it is obvious on the very face of na- 
ture, and proclaimed in the succession o 
seasons; it seems to be a law of our being, 
that whatever is capable of fixing our at- 
tention to useful pursuits—whatever stimu- 
ates to the exertion of intellect— whatever 
gves spring and activity to the powers of 
the mind, must, if properly directed, con- 
duce to the happiness of man. Surrounded 
ts we are by the comforts and conveniences 
civilized life; born in an age wherein the 
weful arts are carried to a high degree o 
periection,—it requires some abstraction o 
mind, and a certain degree of reflection, to 
‘ppreciate properly the advantages we en- 
fy. Weare apt to consider the situations 
n which we find ourselves, as perfectly na- 
tural, and have but a faint idea of what we 
owe to the labours and exertions of those 
vho have gone before us; without their la- 
tour and skill, however, we might yet have 

obliged to clothe ourselves in the skins 


the weather in the caves of the|}°rigin to a careless and superficial view of 
nin eed upon any digestible sub-|j facts. Men who have not been in the habit 
tha 


t might be thrown in our way. 


of thinking, and carefully investigating the 
influence of knowledge upon the hu- 


grounds of their opinions, are most of all 
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a 
liable to be carried away by their passions. || various and extended efforts he has made to y-<.., 
The influence of the habit which I now re-||* ew edition, his “Treatise on Insects [nju,,... 
commend, on the comfort of society, is in-|| Vesetation,” he says, “There are still severa, san 
calculable; the pleasure arising from the||¥ich | am desirous of obtaining; and among 
cultivation of our rational powers, would the wire-worm and the beetle that produces it, both of 
amply repay the efforts necessary for the|| “i according to the late W. Gaylord, fue. 
purpose: indeed, it is only by an accurate || Und i the Middle States. It may be, that is ,. 
examination of things, and reflection upon ee mith e.cyosien Spend have, and this 
them, that we learn the comparative value rad eee anes 

of the different objects presented to our no- dp m : is s ae te call attention to uy, 
tice, and give to every one that precise de- a rae er! . ba es See ae situation sod py 
gree of attention to which it is, by its na-|ltjneurshed natu oh gcse “Sp ermeedmatedae, 


: , —s tinguished naturalist, in his highly interes... 
ture, entitled.”"—Life of William Allen. |} suit, Sey Snteretting pe. 


Lune 


Morat Errects or Licur.—Dark and)! pirzceratp's newly invented Threshing Mors. 
sombre dwellings and streets are the well-|| was mentioned in our last number, as sbieteten 
known resort of the most depraved classes IN|] visited by the Editor. Since that time we have sm 
all cities and towns. This may be said to be}| jt in motion, and it certainly made a very favours: 
a universal law of our social economy, and|| impression as to the efficiency of its operations I 
hence it becomes a matter of some impor-||threshed with great rapidity, and did the work we: 
tance to consider whether it would not bead-|| The grains were unbroken. A sheaf of wheat wu 
visable, on moral grounds also, to attend with || thrown in the water and then passed under the bea 
greater care to the construction and improv-|jers. It was out in a twinkling, with perhaps ever 
ment of the residences of our labouring pop-||s'@in separated from the straw. 
ulation. Darkness produces carelessness and Pe ee 
depression of mind, and of the whole nervous 
system, especially if it be conjoined with idle- iy SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ness, its almost necessary companion. A dark 
house is generally a dirty house; and it is in 
dark corners that the poor accumulate filth, at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten \ines 
which they are too idle to throw out of doors. or less; and so in proportion for each additional lin 
If such dwellings were exposed to the light|| payment in advance. 
of day, a sense of shame would often induce 
a seers a - cleanliness ; and the 
cheerfulness of mind which a light house 
tends to foster would be productive of still SEED STORE, 
greater advantages. Mr. Clay in his Report)! No, 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
cn Preston, has well said, that “ something 
may _ hoped for a people who can feel ‘a|} The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of Wh 
joy in flowers;’” but the rcan seldom and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Peresua 
pe even this small leet e in the ieee: Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
ble residences provided for them.— Liverpool of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, Nom 


Health of Towns’ Advocate. ern and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Frutt 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. “ 


no in parcels to suit purchasers. 

Currants may be forced by placing them M. 8 POWELL 
in any forcing department in the first or se-|| phijad., Feb., 1846. if 
cond month. They will ripen in the last 
spring months. 


: semmuiaineines sania in l ' Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & Sui? 


AND Tue subscriber takes this method of informing 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the p® 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, °F 
swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commiss®- - 
Paruapetpaia, Tweirra Monta, 1846. || letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphi*," 
be attended to without delay. 


Ix a private letter from T. Wm. Harris, of Cam- AARON CLEMENT. 
bridge, Mass., dated the 19th ult., after alluding to the|| Sept. 15th, 1846, 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with th 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserts! 








ye 


te FOR SALE, 
oM@/ , BEAUTIFUL FARM,, 
ae Nearly adjoining the city of Annapolis, Maryland, 
ar ontaining 350 acres of iand, naturaily of good quality, 
ure vod during the last four years, T have had it highly 
* nee with clover, plaster, ashes, lime, and other 
eanures to the amount of upwards of fifteen hundred 
2 auiars, The fences and buildings are all in good re- 


sir, and divided into ten departments, including one 
wach orchard, containing upwards of 1500 trees, in 
éne health of three summers’ growth, and an apple 
eehard in full bearing. About 150 acres of this land 
sre covered with the best sort of building timber. 

| have a good wharf, where a large schooner can lie 
sod receive or deliver produce. This farm is very 
segsantly situated, high and dry, and about rolling 
oot to cast off extra rain water,—also has good 
spring water in several of the fields. The buildings 


“ rant houses, one house for the manager, two large to- 
wu veceo houses, 30 by 70 feet each, one is used for a barn; 
peat sabling, corn, milk, and hen houses. From the above 


very iwelling [can go to the Annapolis market in about 
éfeen minutes, where we have a tolerably good mar- 
ket for hay, peachies, sweet potatoes, milk and butter. 
Of milk about $2000 worth may be sold annually. 
Freght ischeap to Baltimore, which is an excellent 
market, with which we have daily intercourse, both 
by steam and otherwise. But few farms have the same 
»pportunities of doing business to profit, being now in 
good order to make money, and only on account of ad 
vanced age, infirmities, and residing at a distance, am 
| induced to part with it. It will be sold cheap. Per- 
sons desirous of seeing the place, will please call on 
me, near Baltimore, Md., and I will go and show it. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Nurseryman 





August Wth.—4t. 
Ls 
ite FOR SALE, 
“ AT D. 0. PROUTY’S 
a ACZIGULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Gus No. 1944 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Corn-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to 
$# each; Hovey’s Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
tf Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 

reening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
‘et cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 
j to $18 each, 


Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 


iE? ' vuth Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
; be * taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- 
pat Draught, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, 
peep *uranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 
AJ September 15th—tf, 
Bia 


Ls 


r. an Wantity of rain which fell in the 11th month, 
“6, Was nearly eight inches. ..............+ 7.97 im. 
Penn, Hospital, 12th mo. Ist. 
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COATES’ SEED STORE, 
No. 49 Market Street, 
FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 


Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 
purest and finest that can be produced, 


TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
GRASS & GARDEN SEEDS, 


Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 
&c. 


JOS. P. H. COATES. 
Successor to George M. Coates. 
Sept. 15th, 1846. 





PHILADELPHIA 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 291 Market Street, North side, between Seventh 
and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber has just received from Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and Ma- 
son’s improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens’ Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able improvement in that kind of implement; Grain 
Cradles, &c.; an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. FP. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, &c., to- 
gether with Garden Tools of al! kinds. 

THOMAS FURBER. 

May 15th, 1846. l yr. 





NEW 
Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 
84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 


The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calig 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 


March l4th, 1846.—ly. R. BUIST. 


COAL. 


Tue subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lebigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 
Philadelphia, Teath month 15th, 1846. 
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Editorial Notices. 


We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our Poudrette. 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
which are A valuable manure—of the best quality, Prepa: 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the p. 
bound in leather; —Price $3.50 jl ens’ Casixet, No. 50, North Fourth Stree... 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- su the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on oo 


ner’s very valuable Additions; stnest, ..Rasneet unl 
" price, for seven barrels or . 
IDGEMAN’S GARDE 'S ASSISTANT ; 2 00 more, $) +; 
BR MA NER per barrel, containing four bushels each. Any tum. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; ee 
tha 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; oe ee ee thirty. 
. 2 nee. 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; = ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be ao 


, AR * CABINET, ; 
tags 2 ag ey “Ene saial g 50 || 'y attended to, by carefully delivering the barre, oa 


DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 ||5oard of such conveyance as may be designa. 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 The results on corn and wheat have been generaiiy 
SKINNER'’S Every Man his own Farrier, 50 || Very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and in ii. 
AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 1 95 |] interior, both of this State and of New Jersey, a» 
BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, _1 50 || MVited to try it. We are now able to supply the a. 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, mand for wheat. 

MORRELL’S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 
STABLE ECONOMY, 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, = ’ Pase 
THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST, Soiling, or House-feeding, .......... Rta ains cece IT 


SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, PSs ne . 


AMERICAN FARRIER, Observations on tie Potatoe disease.—The Alpaca} 
THE FARMER'S MINE, Irrigation, rm 
HOARE ON THE VINE, Starch Manufacture.—Cultivation of Fruit Trees.) 
HANNAM'S Economy “ Waste Manures, Demands for American produce.—Cows, ........ 14 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, Transplanting large trees.—Deep ploughing, .... 1 
“ ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, UI TIED, oss gece na dps cece sacs cccccees: 3 

“ FAMILIAR LETTERS, Deleterious effects of Brick yards, ............... 19 

As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri-|| Carefulness in living.—What is Blight? ......... 12 
culture. Cheese Making in Virginia, ............060000:. 0 


JOSIAH TATUM, 


sn 


Subscriptions received for Colman’s Agricultural ||C@nker-worm Moth.—Lands in Virginia, 
Tour—or single numbers sold. Potatoe Blight.— Ag. Soc. of Prince George Co., Md. |S 


Artesian Well.—Improvement in Nail Making.— 
Advice to Young Men, 


Crops in Scotland, 
GUANO. Farmers’ Tools.—Go forth into the Country, ..... 1" 

Twenty-Five tons first quality Ichaboe Guano, in|] Virginia Lands, .. 
bags or barrels, for sale in lots to suit purchasers, by || Progression in Farming, «......+++++++e+00se005 


B. & J. J. ALLEN & CO., Fine Crops of Corn, ...+++s+0+-++: coe ccceccccees 163 


No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below An Important Decision, ....... be cb de chbedaovece 5 
Market street, Philadelphia. Extension of Knowledge, 


October 15th, 1845. tf. Moral effects of Light.—Editorial Notices, 
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wy We are prepared to bind books to order. 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
JOSIAH TATUM. No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-y For seven dollars paid in advance, a complete set of (* 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be in numbers, including the 1)! 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-| volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded bY 
ately introduced. mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volum* 

Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for||the work may be obtained neatly half-bound and lt 
seven copies—payadle in advance. tered. Copies returned to the office of publicatir, 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning) will also be bound upon the same terms. the 
of a volume. Having lately strack off a new edition|| By the decision of the Post Master General, . 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had “Cabinet,” is subject onl y to newspaper bw 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex-||any Post office within thirty miles of Philadelph* 
tent, any of the back volumes. y may be had at) they will go free of charge. 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty- 
cents half-bound and lettered. 


Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 





